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''While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


social  security 

voluntary  welfare 


ELIZABETH 


WICKENDEN 


The  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
August  1935  was  at  once  a  beginning  and 
a  culmination.  It  marked  the  launching  of 
a  new  institutional  pattern  through  which 
the  federal  government  in  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  assumed  a  continuing  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  measures  to  protect  indi¬ 
viduals  against  the  major  economic  and 
social  hazards  implicit  in  an  industrial 
society.  But  at  the  same  time  it  represented 
a  landmark  in  the  long  evolving  sequences 
of  social  measures  through  which  men 
have  shared  a  mutual  responsibility  for 
each  other’s  security  and  welfare.  The  fact 
that  these  older  provisions  were  no  longer 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  created  by 
changing  social  conditions  makes  them  no 
less  significant  as  the  antecedent  matrix 
within  which  the  new  programs  developed. 

Social  security  in  the  United  States  is 
the  product  of  two  concurrent  streams  of 
historical  development:  voluntary  social 
welfare  and  the  concept  of  governmental 
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responsibility  deriving  from  the  English 
Poor  Laws  of  the  early  17th  century.  While 
the  Poor  Laws  were  very  possibly  as  sig¬ 
nificant  for  their  time  as  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  is  for  our  own,  after  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  they  had  ceased  to  perform  a 
useful  dynamic  social  role.  Their  commit¬ 
ment  to  governmental  responsibility  at  the 
narrowest  local  level,  their  meager  finan¬ 
cial  resources,  and  their  negative  judg¬ 
mental  approach  to  dependency,  whatever 
its  cause,  were  all  characteristically  un¬ 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  20th  century 
America.  The  Poor  Law  tradition  hung  like 
a  ponderous  inert  weight  upon  the  adaptive 
capacity  of  American  social  institutions 
confronted  with  the  needs  of  an  industrial 
urbanized  society.  The  enactment,  in  1933, 
of  emergency  relief  measures  to  meet  the 
cataclysmic  problems  of  the  depression 
made  it  possible  to  break  the  stranglehold 
of  this  limited  and  negative  concept  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  welfare  responsibility,  opening 
the  way  for  the  permanent  institutional 
changes  launched  by  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Voluntary  welfare  programs,  by  con¬ 
trast,  showed  over  the  years  a  considerable 
adaptive  capacity  both  in  their  own  func¬ 
tioning  and  in  their  impact  on  concepts  of 
governmental  responsibility.  They  not  only 
contributed  materially  to  the  development 
of  the  Social  Security  program,  but  their 
own  functions  have  been,  in  turn,  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  by  the  evolving  pattern 
of  governmental  responsibility.  It  is  this 
interaction  between  social  welfare  under 
voluntary  auspices  and  the  complex  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  programs  embraced  in  the  term 
‘social  security'  that  this  paper  undertakes 
to  examine. 

Social  Security  Defined 

To  the  average  person  social  security 
means  only  the  federal  program  of  con¬ 
tributory  social  insurance  which  today  pro¬ 
tects  most  wage  earners,  self-employed 
workers,  and  members  of  their  families 
against  loss  of  income  due  to  old-age  re¬ 
tirement,  premature  death  of  the  wage 
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earner,  or  permanent  and  total  disability 
(the  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disability  or 
OASDI  program).  But  in  actual  fact  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  passed  in  1935  and 
subsequently  amended,  includes  much  more 
than  this  one  program.  It  covers  also  the 
federal-state  program  of  insurance  protec¬ 
tion  against  involuntary  unemployment,  the 
federally  aided  state  welfare  programs  of 
assistance  and  child  welfare  services,  and 
certain  programs  administered  by  state 
health  departments.  Moreover,  because 
they  are  so  closely  related  in  terms  of  so¬ 
cial  function,  many  other  programs  not 
directly  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  often  included  within  the  generic  term 
‘social  security.’  These  include  the  state 
programs  of  workmen’s  compensation,  the 
special  federal  program  of  social  insurance 
for  railroad  workers,  those  state  and  local 
public  welfare  activities  for  which  no  fed¬ 
eral  aid  is  available,  and  programs  pro¬ 
viding  benefits  for  groups  for  which  the 
government  has  assumed  special  responsi¬ 
bility,  such  as  its  own  employees,  veterans, 
Indians,  etc. 

In  appraising  its  impact  on  voluntary 
welfare,  however,  it  may  be  simpler  to 
consider  two  distinct  aspects  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  It  is  first  and  foremost  a 
revolutionary  and  historic  declaration  of 
change  in  government  policy,  in  effect  stat¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  that  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  would  pursue  a  continuing  policy 
of  using  its  taxing  authority  to  protect  in¬ 
dividuals  against  the  economic  and  social 
hazards  of  contemporary  economic  and 
social  organization.  TTiis  policy  may  be 
considered  unitary,  revolutionary,  and 
sweepingly  inclusive,  susceptible  of  con¬ 
tinuing  applicability  and  adaptation.  In  its 
second  aspect,  however,  the  Social  Security 
Act  initiated  a  series  of  implementing 
measures  which  are  highly  disparate  in 
their  approach  to  a  common  goal.  In  the 
twenty-five  years  of  their  existence  this 
disparity  of  method,  social  function,  and 
direction  of  growth  among  the  programs 
comprising  this  social  security  complex  has 
become  increasingly  evident. 


The  programs  of  social  security  may  be 
considered  in  two  major  divisions: 


(1)  The  programs  of  social  insurant 
directed  toward  anticipating  and  thus  prt 
venting  individual  need  through  the  use  of 
the  insurance  principle  of  shared  risk. 

(2)  The  welfare  programs  directed 
toward  meeting  actual  social  and  economic 
needs  on  an  individual  basis  as  they  occu. 


Insurance  programs  can  themselves  be 
subdivided  in  three  ways:  those  involvini 
money  payments  to  persons  considered 
outside  the  normal  labor  market;  money 
payments  to  persons  normally  considered 
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a  part  of  the  labor  market;  and  the  con-  person 


troversial  but  strongly  advocated  plan  to] 
provide  medical  and  related  benefits  inT 
kind.  Each  of  these  involves  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  policies,  administrative  techniques, 
and  personnel. 

Public  welfare  services  likewise  can  be 
subdivided  in  terms  of:  financial  aid  to 
the  needy;  medical  and  related  services  for 
the  ill  and  disabled;  and  services  to  meet 
social  needs  for  which  family  and  neigh¬ 
borly  relationships  are  insufficient.  Public 


welfare  services,  however,  because  of  theirl  recogi 
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emphasis  on  individualization  of  benefit 
and  service,  lend  themselves  more  readfly 
to  comprehensive  organization  than  the 
social  insurances  in  which  objective  criteria 
of  entitlement  require  differentiation  oo 
the  policy  rather  than  individual  level. 

Some  of  the  programmatic  subdivisktas 
of  the  social  security  system  can  be  coii-| 
sidered  historical  rather  than  intrinsic 
some  have  already  been  passed  on  to  otherl 
functional  settings.  For  example,  the  grantsl 
to  state  health  departments  included  in  th(| 
original  act  have  now  been  incorporated^ 
in  a  federal-state  health  program,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  grants  for  state- 
administered  programs  of  maternal  and] 
child  health  and  crippled  children’s  service 
will  follow  the  same  path.  Moreover, 
present  categorical  subdivisions  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  and  child  welfare  provisio* 
of  the  act  appear  to  have  outlived  theii 
usefulness  and  are  coming  increasingly 
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under  attack.  Ultimately  three  major  pro¬ 
gram  groupings  will  probably  remain:  so¬ 
cial  insurance  against  economic  hazards 
not  specific  to  the  state  of  the  labor  mar¬ 
ket;  protection  against  unemployment;  and 
individualized  protection  against  economic 
and  social  need  through  grants  to  state 
welfare  departments.  The  differences  in 
policy  and  administration  among  these 
three  functions  do  not,  however,  lessen 
their  essential  interaction  in  terms  of  pol¬ 
icy.  The  close  relationship  between  gov¬ 
ernmental  measures  to  prevent  need,  to 
meet  actual  economic  need  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis,  and  to  assure  social  services  to 
persons  needing  help  constitutes  the  es¬ 
sence  of  social  security  policy. 

Voluntary  Social  Welfare 

Voluntary  social  welfare  is,  by  contrast, 
essentially  diverse,  multiple,  and  particu¬ 
lar.  It  performs  essentially  the  same  func¬ 
tions  as  those  ascribed  to  governmental 
social  security  programs — it  too  extends 
social  and  economic  protection  to  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  personal  and  family  re¬ 
sources  are  inadequate  to  their  needs  as 
recognized  by  current  social  standards — 
but  it  does  so  in  terms  of  the  limited 
motivation  and  responsibility  of  individual 
or  group  choice.  Governmental  programs, 
operating  under  the  authority  of  law  and 
the  compulsion  of  taxation,  are  necessarily 
universal  in  their  applicability.  Voluntary 
programs  can  choose  the  limits  of  their 
own  responsibility  in  terms  of  program, 
clientele,  and  financial  commitment.  This 
freedom  from  universality  of  obligation  is 
the  great  asset  of  voluntary  welfare,  for  it 
means  likewise  freedom  to  experiment,  to 
diversify,  to  advance  upon  new  frontiers, 
and  to  meet  specialized  needs  or  aspira¬ 
tions. 

The  capacity  of  voluntary  welfare  to  ex¬ 
ercise  this  precious  freedom  of  choice  is 
clearly  dependent  on  the  functioning  of  a 
social  system  which  does  not  burden  its 
resources  of  freely  offered  good  will  and 
generosity  with  impossible  demands.  Thus 
in  the  years  when  free  land  upon  the 
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frontier,  rapid  economic  expansion,  and 
the  large-family  cohesion  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  tradition  minimized  individual  inse¬ 
curity,  voluntary  welfare  agencies  were 
able  to  develop  useful  and  diversified  pro¬ 
grams  for  meeting  specialized  needs.  These 
included  the  provision  of  child  welfare 
services,  family  counseling,  acculturation 
of  newcomers,  facilitating  migration,  as¬ 
sisting  young  people  over  the  difficult 
transitions  of  adolescence,  pioneering  in 
new  areas  of  health  and  educational  serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  mobilization  of  community 
resources  in  emergency  disaster  situations. 
But  when  the  accumulating  stresses  of  our 
economic  institutions  erupted  in  the  cat¬ 
astrophic  depression  of  1929,  these  same 
voluntary  welfare  agencies  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  pressures  to  meet  the  stag¬ 
gering  economic  needs  of  the  day.  Not 
only  was  the  continued  existence  of  their 
newly  developed  specialized  service  pro¬ 
grams  threatened,  but  the  underlying  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  on  which  successful  volun¬ 
tarism  depends  was  virtually  destroyed.  It 
was,  therefore,  an  inevitable  act  of  self- 
preservation  that  led  them  to  play  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  advocating  the  use  of  govern¬ 
mental  authority  to  lift  this  impossible 
burden  from  their  backs. 

Voluntary  welfare,  under  our  freely 
adaptive  pluralistic  system,  will  always  seek 
to  escape  from  pressures  which  limit  its 
own  freedom  of  action.  Thus,  while  it  is 
free  to  perform  the  same  functions  as  those 
performed  by  governmental  social  security 
programs,  the  very  mass  pressures  that 
bring  these  governmental  measures  into  ex¬ 
istence  will  normally  tend  to  drive  volun¬ 
tary  welfare  away  from  these  areas  of 
need.  Voluntary  welfare  agencies  have, 
for  example,  been  most  happy  to  leave  the 
problem  of  relieving  financial  destitution 
to  government  agencies,  and,  to  the  extent 
that  present  measures  fail  to  meet  all  needs, 
have  served  as  a  source  of  pressure  toward 
expanding  governmental  responsibility. 

Conversely,  the  expanding  governmental 
social  security  programs  have  exercised  a 
considerable  positive  influence  upon  vol- 
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untary  welfare  programs  and  agencies. 
Some  of  these  are  clear  and  direct;  others 
are  subtle  and  oblique.  For  example,  money 
payments  to  the  aged  under  both  social 
insurance  and  public  assistance  have  made 
it  possible  for  recipients  to  demand  and 
pay  for  the  kind  of  group  living  arrange¬ 
ments  that  church  and  other  welfare  agen¬ 
cies  are  well  equipped  to  provide.  Public 
welfare  agencies  have  themselves  purchased 
service  and  care  from  voluntary  welfare 
agencies  for  persons,  both  children  and 
handicapped  adults,  under  their  protection. 
Of  a  more  subtle  nature  has  been  the  im¬ 
pact  of  strengthened  federal,  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  public  welfare  agencies  on  the  whole 
field  of  social  welfare,  including  its  volun¬ 
tary  aspects. 

This  interaction  of  governmental  and 
voluntary  welfare  program  and  policy  is 
explored  in  more  detail  in  the  succeeding 
sections.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  two  are  distinguished  by 
the  nature  of  their  motivation  and  author¬ 
ity  rather  than  by  arbitrary  functional  dis¬ 
tinctions.  The  very  fact  that  voluntarism 
depends  upon  the  freedom  to  give  or  with¬ 
hold  a  benefit  at  the  choice  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  or  group,  while  resort  to  the  authority 
of  government  implies  a  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  responsibility,  creates  a  natural  dis¬ 
tinction  of  emphasis  in  function.  At  the 
one  end  of  the  spectrum,  government  tends 
to  assume  responsibility  for  protection 
against  widespread  hazards  such  as  those 
arising  from  old  age,  disability,  or  mal¬ 
function  in  the  economic  system.  At  the 
other  extreme,  voluntary  welfare  tends  to 
assume  responsibility  for  programs  applic¬ 
able  only  to  a  particular  group  (as,  for 
example,  in  welfare  programs  under  sec¬ 
tarian  auspices),  for  programs  involving  a 
specialized  service  not  yet  sufficiently  ac¬ 
cepted  as  universally  essential  to  claim 
taxpayer  support,  for  programs  involving 
such  delicate  personal  relationships  that 
government  authority  is  feared,  for  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  high  degree  of  diversifica¬ 
tion,  and  for  experimental  new  ventures. 
Between  these  two  extremes  lies  a  middle 


range  in  which  public  and  voluntary  wel¬ 
fare  services  use  each  other’s  resources, 
perform  the  same  functions  for  different 
persons,  occasionally  compete  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  and  generally  interact  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

Peripheral  Welfare  Programs 
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The  wide  variety  of  activities  embraced 
in  social  welfare  makes  it  difficult  to  define 
its  limits.  A  group  of  international  experts 
assembled  by  the  United  Nations  recently 
defined  social  service  as  “an  organized  ac¬ 
tivity  that  aims  at  helping  towards  a  mu¬ 
tual  adjustment  of  individuals  and  their 
social  environment.’’*  Assuming  that  so¬ 
cial  security  and  welfare  includes  not  only 
this  sweeping  concept  of  service  but  the 
even  broader  area  of  protection  against 
economic  need,  its  voluntary  counterpart 
clearly  involves  more  than  the  typical  non¬ 
profit,  philanthropic  welfare  agency  sup¬ 
ported  by  local  community  funds,  foun¬ 
dations,  churches,  or  neighborhood  drives. 
It  must  be  considered  to  include  a  variety 
of  the  benefits  provided  by  unions,  coop¬ 
erative  associations  for  their  members, 
employing  organizations  for  their  workers, 
nonprofit  insurance  plans  such  as  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  and  even  many 
benefits  provided  on  a  regular  commercial 
basis,  especially  insurance.  It  should  prob¬ 
ably  also  be  considered  to  include  research, 
fact-finding,  and  demonstration  studies  in 
all  these  areas:  a  major  function  of  foun¬ 
dations  and  educational  institutions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  gradual  expansion  of  social 
security  as  a  policy  and  series  of  govern¬ 
mental  programs  has  apparently  spurred 
a  vast  expansion  in  all  these  areas  of  vol¬ 
untary  activity.  While  this  particular  analy¬ 
sis  is  not  concerned  with  voluntary  activity 
of  a  commercial  character,  there  are  many 


*  The  Development  of  National  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  Programmes.  Report  by  the  Group  of  Ex¬ 
perts  Appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  [United  Nations  publics 
tion.  Department  of  Economic  and  Social 
Affairs.  Sales  No.:  1959,  60.  IV.  1),  p.  6. 
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of  these  peripheral  programs  that  have  a 
direct  impact  on  voluntary  social  welfare 
in  its  traditional  sense.  Unions  have  be¬ 
come  not  only  major  contributors  to  vol¬ 
untary  welfare  agencies,  but  also  have  de¬ 
veloped  special  organizational  procedures 
to  encourage  union  member  participation 
in  both  their  management  and  their  bene¬ 
fits.  In  a  few  cases  unions  have  themselves 
initiated  welfare  activities  for  their  older 
members,  for  the  children  of  members, 
and  for  the  provision  of  health  benefits. 
Some  cooperative  and  mutual  aid  programs 
have  likewise  played  a  dynamic  role  in 
developing  new  approaches  to  welfare 
needs.  Especially  interesting  is  the  drawing 
together  for  mutual  support  and  assistance 
of  persons  with  common  problems,  as  with 
Alcoholics  Anonymous;  parents  of  retarded 
or  mentally  ill  children;  former  patients  of 
mental  hospitals;  or  retired  persons  in  a 
variety  of  activity  clubs.  Union-employer 
negotiated  health,  pension,  and  welfare 
funds;  social  programs  sponsored  by  serv¬ 
ice  clubs;  industry-sponsored  programs  for 
older  workers  before  or  after  retirement; 
neighborhood  recreation  and  development 
programs,  are  all  examples  of  the  vitality 
with  which  American  pluralism  develops 
new  approaches  to  changing  social  needs. 
It  can  never  be  said  in  the  face  of  this 
varied  activity  that  governmental  social 
security  or  organized  voluntary  welfare  has 
dried  the  springs  of  American  ingenuity  in 
the  social  arena. 
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The  Impact  of  Voluntary  Welfare 
on  Social  Security 

Historically,  voluntary  welfare  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  modern  institutional  de¬ 
velopment  of  social  security  in  three  ways: 
1)  by  creating  the  philosophical  base  of 
social  responsibility  on  which  the  whole 
program  rests;  2)  by  providing  early  ex¬ 
perience  out  of  which  these  more  organ¬ 
ized  governmental  programs  could  develop; 
3)  by  providing  a  part  of  the  dynamics 
that  led  to  their  creation. 

All  social  organization  provides  some 
method  of  protecting  the  helpless,  nurtur¬ 


ing  the  young,  and  mobilizing  common  re¬ 
sources  in  the  face  of  emergency.  But  in 
the  simpler  societies,  where  economic  and 
social  organization  is  traditional,  local,  and 
based  on  relatively  stable  patterns  of  fam¬ 
ily,  tribal,  or  neighborly  relationship,  highly 
institutionalized  instruments  for  meeting 
these  needs  are  unnecessary.  The  products 
of  subsistence  agriculture  and  local  craft 
fabrication  are  shared  along  traditional 
lines;  children,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled 
are  cared  for  also  through  a  traditional 
system  of  family  responsibility;  local  lead¬ 
ership  deals  with  emergencies  through  sim¬ 
ple  direct  action.  It  is  only  when  the 
stability  of  this  pattern  of  localized  respon¬ 
sibility  is  broken,  that  more  specialized 
welfare  institutions  become  necessary.  In 
our  own  cultural  tradition  this  need  is  said 
to  have  been  recognized  in  Roman  times, 
but  its  institutional  continuity  was  de¬ 
stroyed  with  Roman  civilization.  Only  in 
the  Middle  Ages  did  the  Church  begin  to 
redevelop  the  institutionalization  of  volun¬ 
tary  welfare  responsibility  as  we  know  it. 
It  is  interesting  to  visit  in  the  Burgundian 
wine  area  at  Beaune  the  old  hospice  in 
which  the  ill  and  aged  are  still  receiving 
care  after  many  hundred  years.  Of  special 
interest  to  modern  social  insurance  experts 
is  the  fact  that  this  hospice  was  originally 
financed  by  a  percentage  claim  upon  the 
local  wine  production. 

The  Catholic  Church  prior  to  the  Refor¬ 
mation  served  not  only  as  a  source  of  so¬ 
cial  ethic,  compelling  provision  for  the 
weak  and  helpless,  but  also  as  a  broadly 
universal  social  institution  providing  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  whole  community.  Protestant¬ 
ism  brought  with  it  a  diversification  of 
religious  and  hence  of  social  welfare  in¬ 
stitutions.  Moreover,  the  passage  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  1601  and  its  subsequent  ex¬ 
portation  to  the  American  colonies  tended 
to  relieve  voluntary  welfare  of  a  part  of  its 
responsibility.  In  frontier  America  the 
harsh  application  of  Poor  Law  concepts 
limited  governmental  welfare  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  two  equally  punitive  devices:  the 
catch-all  institution  known  as  the  alms- 
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house,  where  children,  the  aged,  and  the 
ill  and  insane  mingled  indiscriminately,  and 
the  virtual  slavery  of  ‘boarding  out.’  Thus 
the  philanthropic  impulse  of  churches  and 
other  voluntary  groups  again  reasserted 
itself  especially  in  the  development  of  or¬ 
phanages  and  other  special  institutions  for 
children,  persons  with  special  handicaps 
such  as  blindness,  and  for  the  aged. 

Voluntary  Welfare  Evolution 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  growing  industrialization  and 
urbanization  of  American  life  began  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  philosophy  of  social  responsi¬ 
bility  among  the  forward  thinkers  of  the 
day  and  this  was,  in  turn,  reflected  in  a 
major  development  of  voluntary  social 
welfare  programs.  Settlement  houses  like 
Jane  Addams’  Hull  House  sprang  up  in 
the  slum  areas  of  crowded  cities  where 
new  immigrants  struggled  for  adjustment. 
Charity  organizations  worked  to  bring 
dignity  and  individualization  to  the  giving 
of  relief.  Children’s  societies  undertook  to 
protect  children  from  abuse  and  to  find 
for  orphaned  and  abandoned  children  sub¬ 
stitute  family  homes  through  adoption  and 
foster-home  placement  rather  than  crowd¬ 
ing  them  into  large  institutions.  The  Trav¬ 
elers  Aid  Societies  and  various  immigrant 
aid  organizations  sought  to  facilitate  the 
vast  incoming  and  westward-moving  flow 
of  migration.  Churches  began  to  develop 
a  variety  of  programs  for  their  own  mem¬ 
bers,  ranging  from  charity  services  to 
homes  for  the  aged.  Institutions  to  provide 
special  training  for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and 
other  handicapped  children  were  launched. 
Reformist  groups  under  welfare  auspices 
stormed  the  legislatures  seeking  protective 
legislation  against  the  hazards  of  factory 
employment,  slum  living,  child  labor,  con¬ 
tract  employment  practices,  and  the  many 
other  social  evils  spawned  by  an  ebullient 
capitalist  expansion. 

The  tremendous  upsurge  of  voluntary 
social  welfare  activity  around  the  turn  of 
the  century  seems  to  have  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  four  essential  convictions:  1) 


That  society  exists  to  serve  individual  hu¬ 
man  needs  and  must  be  shaped  to  that 
end;  2)  that  these  needs  must  be  differen¬ 
tiated  in  terms  both  of  cause  and  remedy; 

3)  that  the  remedy  should  be  based  upon 
a  scientific  and  respectful  attitude  toward 
the  individual  personality  and  situation; 
and  4)  that  institutional  social  responsi¬ 
bility  is  necessary  to  meet  needs  that  derive 
from  institutional  and  social  causes. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  governmental  welfare  respon-  , 
sibility,  as  incorporated  in  the  Social  S^ 
curity  Act,  in  the  mid-twentieth  century 
without  the  underpinning  social  philosc^hy 
pioneered  by  voluntary  welfare  in  the 
earlier  period. 

Voluntary  welfare  also  served  as  a  prov¬ 
ing  ground  of  experience,  especially  for 
that  part  of  the  social  security  program 
administered  by  public  welfare  agencies. 
In  many  ways  contemporary  public  wel¬ 
fare  programs  in  child  welfare,  public  as¬ 
sistance,  specialized  institutional  care,  and 
other  social  services  owe  more  to  the 
pioneering  efforts  of  voluntary  agencies 
than  they  do  to  their  Poor  Law  govern¬ 
mental  predecessors.  Moreover,  it  was  the 
voluntary  welfare  field  that  created  and 
defined  the  profession  of  social  work  which 
also  constitutes  the  central  professional 
discipline  of  public  welfare.  The  existence 
of  a  common  profession  with  its  own  trans- 
mittable  body  of  knowledge,  practice,  and 
ethics  serves  as  a  major  bond  between 
public  and  voluntary  welfare  and  is  a 
source  of  strength  to  both.  Obviously,  too, 
in  this  case  professional  personnel  schooled 
in  voluntary  welfare  agencies  became  the 
pioneering  leaders  in  the  newly  developing  H 
public  programs. 

Support  for  Public 
Responsibility 

The  major  contribution  of  voluntaiy 
welfare  agencies  to  the  development  (rf, 
broad  programs  of  public  responsibility 
has  been  their  urgent  dramatization  of 
emergent  needs  which  they  found  over¬ 
whelming  their  own  resources  and  hence 
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threatening  their  own  freedom  of  action. 
This  process  could  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  development  in  some  states  and 
communities  of  governmental  programs  for 
mothers’  pensions,  programs  of  assistance 
for  the  needy  aged  and  blind,  child  wel¬ 
fare  services,  and  differentiated  institu¬ 
tional  services.  The  creation  in  the  federal 
government  of  the  pioneering  welfare 
agency,  the  Children’s  Bureau,  in  1912, 
following  the  first  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children  held 
in  1909,  was  also  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  product  of  voluntary  agency  pressures. 
But  this  whole  development  reached  its 
historical  climax  in  the  critical  period  be¬ 
tween  the  onset  of  the  depression  in  1929 
and  the  assumption  of  widespread  govern¬ 
mental  responsibility  for  emergency  relief 
in  1933. 

The  development  of  specialized  volun¬ 
tary  welfare  services  prior  to  1929  had 
shown  a  spectacular  rate  of  growth  and 
differentiation.  Not  only  had  new  kinds  of 
services  been  organized  to  meet  new  needs, 
but  community  leadership  had  brought 
them  into  a  pattern  of  coordination  through 
the  federated  fund-raising  and  community 
planning  mechanisms  of  the  community 
chest  movement.  But  the  very  existence  of 
these  community  coordinating  mechanisms 
made  the  specialized  agencies  of  voluntary 
welfare  peculiarly  vulnerable  when  the 
cataclysmic  needs  of  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  began  to  bear  down  upon  them. 
Community  chest  committees  began  to 
question  whether  the  limited  resources  of 
voluntary  giving  could  afford  to  maintain 
their  support  of  specialized  case-work  and 
character-building  programs,  however  val¬ 
uable  they  had  proved  to  be,  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  hunger  and  destitution.  This 
pressure  was,  of  course,  aggravated  by  the 
insistence  of  the  federal  government,  under 
the  leadership  of  Herbert  Hoover,  that  re¬ 
lief  for  the  unemployed  remain  a  com¬ 
munity  responsibility  and  should  rely 
^  chiefly  on  voluntary  giving. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find 
the  leading  spokesmen  for  voluntary  wel¬ 
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fare  taking  a  prominent  role  in  the  struggle 
to  establish  public  responsibility  for  the 
relief  of  destitution  first  at  the  local,  then 
the  state,  and  finally  the  national  level. 
Delegations  were  sent  to  the  President  and 
his  spokesmen,  committees  were  formed 
to  draft  statements  of  principle,  and  testi¬ 
mony  was  offered  at  congressional  com¬ 
mittees,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
Costigan-LaFollette  proposals  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Relief  Act.  Among  the  prominent  and 
ultimately  influential  committees  of  that 
period  were  the  Social  Work  Conference 
on  Federal  Action  on  Unemployment  (for 
which  Linton  Swift,  executive  director  of 
the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica*  served  as  chairman),  the  National 
Committee  on  the  Care  of  Transient  and 
Homeless  (originally  organized  by  the 
Family  Welfare  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Travelers  Aid  So¬ 
cieties*),  the  Committee  on  a  Study  of 
Unemployment  Insurance  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Social  Workers,*  and 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Action  on  Un¬ 
employment  of  the  same  organization. 

It  is  always  difficult  in  a  moment  of 
major  historical  change  to  evaluate  the 
precise  contribution  of  any  one  group  or 
action.  But  the  very  emphasis  placed  upon 
voluntary  welfare  responsibility  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  and  his  spokesmen  made  the 
insistence  of  voluntary  welfare  leadership 
that  it  could  not  meet  relief  needs  espe¬ 
cially  significant.  In  any  event,  with  the 
small  beginning  of  relief  loans  to  states 
under  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration  in  1932  and  the  major  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  federal  responsibility  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act 
in  1933,  one  era  in  social  welfare  relation¬ 
ships  came  to  an  end.  It  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  passage  of  this  emergency  relief 
legislation  in  1933  that  prepared  the  way 


*  These  three  organizations  are  now  known, 
respectively,  as  the  Family  Service  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  the  National  Travelers  Aid 
Association,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers. 
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for  the  enactment  of  a  permanent  federal 
program  in  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935.  In  both,  the  philosophy,  experience, 
and  specific  support  of  individuals,  agen¬ 
cies  and  ideas,  developed  under  voluntary 
welfare  auspices,  played  a  major  role. 

With  the  creation  of  federal  relief  ma¬ 
chinery  in  1933  there  was  an  inevitable 
shift  of  initiative  with  respect  to  public 
policy  from  voluntary  social  welfare  to  the 
new  governmental  leadership.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  federal  relief  administrator, 
Harry  Hopkins,  had  gained  his  experience 
in  voluntary  welfare  and  so  had  many  of 
his  chief  assistants.  There  was,  therefore,  a 
continuing  exchange  of  views,  information, 
and  personnel  as  the  new  public  program 
began  to  develop.  The  catch-all  emergency 
relief  program  served  as  a  matrix  for  the 
evolution  of  public  policies  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  more  specialized  programs, 
both  emergency  and  permanent.  By  1935 
the  latter  process  had  crystallized  in  terms 
of  a  policy  which  might  be  summarized 
as  follows:  1)  The  emergency  needs  of 
the  unemployed  were  to  be  met  by  pro¬ 
grams  of  employment,  the  flexible  WPA 
supplementing  the  heavier  PWA  construc¬ 
tion  projects;  2)  the  emergency  needs  of 
farmers  were  to  be  met  by  specialized 
measures  under  the  Farm  Security  Admin¬ 
istration;  3)  long-time,  predictable  needs 
were  to  be  dealt  with  through  the  three¬ 
pronged  approach  of  the  Social  Security 
Act;  4)  the  federal  government  would  dis¬ 
continue  its  participation  in  emergency  re¬ 
lief  which  would  revert  to  the  states. 

Much  as  voluntary  welfare  spokesmen 
welcomed  the  permanent  commitment  rep¬ 
resented  by  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  a  considerable  reaction  of  dismay  fol¬ 
lowed  the  withdrawal  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  from  the  field  of  emergency  re¬ 
lief.  In  time,  however,  this  was  accepted 
as  a  fait  accompli — a  necessary  step  in  the 
differentiation  essential  to  institutional  prog¬ 
ress — and  the  voluntary  agencies  increas¬ 
ingly  directed  their  attention  to  strength¬ 
ening  the  development  of  state  public 
welfare  agencies  so  essential  to  the  new 


grant-in-aid  pattern  and  the  adaptation  of 
their  own  operations  to  the  new  situation. 

Impact  of  the  S.  S.  Program 
on  Voluntary  Welfare 

The  assumption  by  government  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  responsibility  for  certain  welfare 
sponsibilities — first  in  the  experimental, 
emergency  phase  which  began  in  1933  and 
subsequently  in  the  permanent  differen¬ 
tiated  phase  launched  in  1935 — obviously 
lifted  an  impossible  pressure  from  the  over¬ 
loaded  back  of  voluntary  welfare.  It  once 
again  freed  philanthropy  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  perform  its  classic  social  role.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  it  imposed  the 
necessity  of  adapting  to  a  changed  social 
situation  in  which  a  major  new  component, 
tax-financed  social  welfare,  played  a  major 
role.  This  process  of  adaptation  does  not 
lend  itself  too  readily  to  authoritative  gen¬ 
eralization — at  least  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  available  to  the  writer — but  a 
few  observations  may  be  of  interest. 

Public  Funds  and 
Private  Agencies 

Even  though  public  emergency  relief  in 
1933  lifted  a  heavy  financial  burden  from 
voluntary  welfare  as  a  whole  and  was, 
therefore,  enthusiastically  welcomed  in 
principle,  there  remained  a  certain  uneasi¬ 
ness  in  the  relationship  between  the  public  | 
and  private  agencies.  Some  types  of  volun-  j 
tary  agencies  did  not  quickly  emerge  from 
a  situation  of  financial  stringency,  while 
others  feared  that  a  growing  public  pro¬ 
gram  might  threaten  their  traditional  areas 
of  responsibility.  Almost  immediately, 
therefore,  the  question  of  using  public 
funds  to  subsidize  voluntary  agencies  arose. 
An  early  decision  limiting  Federal  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Administration  (FERA) 
grants  and  expenditures  to  public  agencies 
was  probably  crucial  in  establishing  the 
pattern  later  carried  forward  in  the  public 
assistance  and  child  welfare  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Of  similar  im¬ 
portance  was  the  emphasis  in  the  FERA 
program,  subsequently  made  mandatory 
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in  the  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  on  cash  payments  directly  to 
the  individual  recipient.  Thus  an  old-age 
assistance  recipient  may  voluntarily  choose 
to  use  his  assistance  grant  to  pay  for  lodg¬ 
ing  in  a  voluntary  welfare  institution,  but 
the  payment  may  not  be  made  directly  to 
that  institution  (except,  since  1950,  for 
medical  care).  This  pattern  of  nonsubsi¬ 
dization  of  voluntary  welfare  by  tax  funds 
helped  to  maintain  the  distinction  in  social 
function  between  public  and  voluntary 
welfare.  It  asserted  the  principle  of  direct 
accountability  for  expenditure  of  tax  funds 
by  public  agencies  and  preserved  the  essen¬ 
tial  independence  of  the  voluntary  agencies. 

There  have,  however,  been  three  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  general  policy  of  separation. 
Since  1950  it  has  been  possible  under  the 
four  federally  aided  assistance  programs 
for  state  agencies  to  make  direct  payments 
to  agencies  providing  medical  care  to  re¬ 
cipients.  Voluntary  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  do,  therefore,  receive  substantial 
sums  for  services  rendered  to  specified  as¬ 
sistance  recipients  under  this  authority. 
Similarly,  it  is  possible  under  the  child 
welfare  services  title  and  related  state  pro¬ 
grams  for  public  agencies  to  purchase  serv¬ 
ices  from  voluntary  agencies  in  behalf  of 
specific  children.  A  third  area  of  coopera¬ 
tion  was  authorized  in  the  1956  amend¬ 
ments,  but  has  never  received  an  appropri¬ 
ation.  This  would  have  permitted  grants  to 
private  non-profit  as  well  as  public  agen¬ 
cies  for  cooperative  research  and  demon¬ 
stration  projects  related  to  the  causes  of 
dependency  or  its  mitigation. 

Functional  Relationships 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  a  gradual 
tendency  to  extend  the  range  of  govern¬ 
mental  responsibility  in  a  way  that  has 
inevitably  affected  related  voluntary  serv¬ 
ices.  This  tendency  can  be  illustrated  in 
three  areas.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
original  Social  Security  Act,  federal  funds 
for  child  welfare  services  were  restricted 
to  “rural  areas  and  areas  of  special  need.” 
This  restriction  was  based  on  the  assump- 
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tion  that  there  were  well-established  pat¬ 
terns  of  child  welfare  responsibility,  espe¬ 
cially  those  under  voluntary  auspices,  in 
urban  areas  and  that  federal  funds  should 
be  limited  to  an  extension  of  these  services 
into  the  less  well-organized  rural  com¬ 
munities.  In  1959  this  restriction  was  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  law  but,  because  of  the 
expressed  misgivings  of  certain  voluntary 
agency  spokesmen,  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Child  Welfare  to  study  this  and  related 
questions  was  authorized.  In  a  significant 
report  issued  in  1960  this  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil,  on  which  the  voluntary  as  well  as 
public  welfare  agency  viewpoint  was  rep¬ 
resented,  not  only  endorsed  the  1959  ex¬ 
tension  of  child  welfare  coverage  but  urged 
a  further  extension  of  federal  responsibility 
to  share  in  the  full  cost  of  all  governmental 
child  welfare  programs.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  picture,  however,  it  urged  a  fuller 
use  of  voluntary  welfare  resources  on  a 
‘purchase  of  care’  and  ‘demonstration’ 
basis. 

Another  example  of  expanding  func¬ 
tional  coverage  involves  the  furnishing  to 
assistance  recipients  of  social  services  as 
well  as  cash  benefit  payments.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  Social  Security  program,  pop¬ 
ular  as  well  as  official  thinking  tended  to 
emphasize  the  ‘unrestricted  cash  payment’ 
as  the  essential  element  in  public  assist¬ 
ance.  Several  states  used  the  term  ‘pen¬ 
sion,’  especially  for  Old-Age  Assistance, 
and  tended  to  restrict  the  investigator’s 
role  to  a  simple  determination  of  legal 
eligibility.  Under  this  philosophy  social 
services  of  a  more  extensive  or  intensive 
character  were  considered  the  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  voluntary  agencies.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  expanding  coverage  and  ade¬ 
quacy  of  social  insurance  has  tended  to 
change  the  character  of  the  public  assist¬ 
ance  function  and  caseload.*  The  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  program  has  become 
more  heavily  characterized  by  persons  with 

♦  For  further  discussion  of  this  point  see 
the  article  hy  Jules  H.  Berman  in  the  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Labor  Relations  Review,  Vol.  14, 
No.  /,  October  1960. 
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social  problems;  the  social  needs  of  Old- 
Age  Assistance  recipients  have  risen  with 
their  average  age.  Thus  an  intrinsic  pres¬ 
sure  toward  more  emphasis  on  social  serv¬ 
ices  in  public  assistance  was  spelled  out  by 
Congress  in  1956  amendments  to  each  of 
the  assistance  titles,  and  funds  were  au¬ 
thorized*  for  grants  to  states  to  train  so¬ 
cial  workers  for  this  purpose.  Thus  another 
area  traditionally  reserved  to  voluntary 
welfare  was  recognized  clearly  as  an  ac¬ 
cepted  public  function. 

A  third  example  of  pressure  toward 
expanding  governmental  responsibility  is 
evident  in  the  growing  support,  not  yet 
reflected  in  actual  federal  legislative  enact¬ 
ment,  for  a  comprehensive  assistance  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  original  categorical  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  Social  Security  Act  served 
the  dual  purpose  of  singling  out  these 
groups  (needy,  aged,  blind,  and  dependent 
children)  considered  most  clearly  deserv¬ 
ing  of  public  support,  and  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  what  might  be  called  ‘normal’  need 
from  emergency  needs  of  depression  un¬ 
employment. 

Over  the  twenty-five  years  of  the  Social 
Security  program,  however,  these  categori¬ 
cal  limitations  have  lost  their  social  use¬ 
fulness.  Voluntary  welfare  agencies  have 
increasingly  lent  their  support  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  public  assistance  responsibility 
in  terms  both  of  general  coverage  and  of 
the  elimination  of  arbitrary  residence  re¬ 
strictions  on  state  and  local  responsibility. 
This  support  arises  both  from  a  conviction 
regarding  the  general  applicability  of  pub¬ 
lic  responsibility  and  the  reluctance  of 
voluntary  agencies  to  devote  their  limited 
financial  resources  to  the  heavy  burden 
of  relief  needs.  Only  this  year,  for  example, 
the  board  of  the  United  Community  Funds 
and  Councils,  central  organization  of  local 
community  chests  and  planning  councils, 
adopted  a  resolution  which  stated  in  part: 
“The  broad  coverage  social  welfare  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  public  assistance,  are  pri¬ 
marily  the  responsibility  of  government. 

*  Unfortunately  never  implemented  through 
appropriations. 


.  .  .  Public  assistance  programs  without 
arbitrary  restrictions  such  as  residence  or 
place  of  birth  should  be  available  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  on  the  basis  of  need.” 
In  a  supporting  statement  it  was  estimated 
that  contrary  to  popular  belief,  chest- 
supported  agencies  in  1959  spent  approxi¬ 
mately  $12,000,000  for  relief  and  were 
still  wholly  unable  to  meet  the  needs  for 
which  public  aid  was  unavailable.  More 
recently,  a  group  of  nineteen  national  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  petitioned  Congress  to  ex¬ 
tend  federal  assistance  responsibility  to 
assure  aid  to  all  needy  persons  without 
residence  restrictions,  and  this  viewpoint 
was  also  endorsed  by  the  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Public  Assistance  on  which  volun¬ 
tary  agency  spokesmen  served  as  memben. 

These  three  examples  illustrate  the  seem¬ 
ingly  intrinsic  pressure  imposed  by  modem 
social  conditions  toward  expanding  the 
range  of  governmental  welfare  responsi¬ 
bility  and  the  part  played  by  voluntary 
welfare  in  advancing  that  process.  The 
sheer  weight  of  social  need,  the  financial 
burden  thus  imposed,  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  philosophical  acceptance  of  govern¬ 
mental  responsibility  for  such  need  have 
all  tended  to  overcome  whatever  resistana 
to  adaptive  change  persisted  in  specific 
enclaves  of  voluntary  welfare  thinking. 
Today  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
find  responsible  voluntary  welfare  spokesr 
men  opposing  on  principle  expanding  gov¬ 
ernmental  welfare  responsibility. 

Voluntary  Welfare  Influence 

One  reason  for  the  increasing  accept¬ 
ance  of  governmental  programs  by  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  is  the  awareness  that  today’s 
highly  organized  society  creates  new  wel¬ 
fare  needs  far  faster  than  our  combined 
resources  can  meet  them.  Voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  not  only  have  a  wide  and  challenging 
range  of  needs  to  meet  within  their  own 
area  of  functioning  but  are  more  confi¬ 
dently  conscious  of  their  potential  role  for 
leadership  in  the  entire  welfare  develop¬ 
ment  field.  Immediately  following  the  ma¬ 
jor  break-through  of  governmental  pro¬ 
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grams  in  the  1933-1935  period,  a  certain 
tendency  toward  withdrawal  into  a  shell 
of  specialization  and  isolation  from  the 
social  arena  was  evident  in  many  voluntary 
social  welfare  fields.  This  was  partly  a 
necessary  adaptation  to  a  changed  dis¬ 
tribution  of  responsibility,  partly  a  drive 
to  establish  a  clear  identity  separate  from 
the  burgeoning  public  sector,  partly  per¬ 
haps  a  reaction  to  fear  that  hard-won 
standards  might  be  diluted  or  lost  by  the 
new  mass  programs,  and  partly  a  sense  of 
inadequacy  in  the  face  of  cataclysmic  so¬ 
cial  upheaval.  But  whatever  the  reason, 
there  was  certainly  a  period  when  case¬ 
work  agencies  became  deeply  preoccupied 
with  the  psychiatrically  oriented  refine¬ 
ments  of  interpersonal  relationships,  when 
group  work  agencies  tended  toward  a  more 
intense  concern  with  the  dynamics  of  the 
‘small  group’  interaction  than  with  the 
larger  social  environment,  and  when  the  pro¬ 
fessional  interpreters  of  social  work  as  a 
profession  saw  its  role  primarily  in  terms 
of  individual  relationships  rather  than  so¬ 
cial  function.  Inevitably  this  emphasis 
tended  toward  an  exaggerated  separation 
between  the  public  programs,  tied  as  they 
are  to  a  social  concept  of  their  role  by 
ultimate  dependence  on  the  political  proc¬ 
ess,  and  voluntary  welfare. 

Present  trends  in  welfare  thinking  are 
moving  once  again  to  bring  voluntary  and 
governmental  welfare  groups  toward  a 
more  common  concept  of  their  respective 
functions.  During  the  whole  period  com¬ 
munity  welfare  councils  and  other  similar 
planning  bodies  have  sought  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  not  only  governmental  and  volun¬ 
tary  welfare  agencies  but  community  lead¬ 
ers  from  a  variety  of  backgrounds  in  order 
to  solve  common  problems,  identify  emerg¬ 
ing  needs,  and  make  the  best  use  of  total 
resources  for  meeting  them.  At  the  present 
time,  community  welfare  councils  are 
functioning  in  475  communities  in  the 
United  States.  Typically,  their  membership 
includes  representatives  of  governmental 
as  well  as  voluntary  agencies  functioning 
in  welfare  and  related  fields,  though  their 


own  organization  and  financing  are  essen¬ 
tially  voluntary  in  character.  Hence  social 
planning  and  coordination  at  the  commu¬ 
nity  level  must  be  considered  at  the  present 
time  a  voluntary  welfare  contribution  to 
the  total  welfare  development. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which 
voluntary  welfare  influences  its  govern¬ 
mental  counterpart.  All  participants  in  the 
welfare  process  are  confirmed  conference- 
goers,  and  these  conferences  ranging  from 
the  gigantic  National  Conference  on  Social 
Welfare  and  comparable  state  conferences 
to  more  limited  seminars  on  specific  topics, 
are  voluntary  in  their  organization  and 
sponsorship.  Several  standard-setting  na¬ 
tional  voluntary  organizations,  like  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  America 
and  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
include  both  voluntary  and  governmental 
members.  A  single  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  of  social  workers,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Social  Workers,  draws  its  mem¬ 
bership  from  both  types  of  agencies.  These 
and  many  other  common  meeting  grounds 
tend  toward  a  greater  universality  of  func¬ 
tional  and  professional  identification  of 
interest. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  most 
direct  impact  of  voluntary  welfare  on  the 
governmental  program  is  through  the 
growing  interest  in  public  social  policy. 
As  voluntary  welfare  has  increasingly  rec¬ 
ognized  its  essential  and  organic  role  in 
the  larger  social  organization,  it  has  come 
likewise  to  see  the  relationship  of  its  par¬ 
ticular  functions  to  larger  questions  of 
social  policy.  All  welfare  functions  involve 
contact  with  people  in  the  most  sensitive 
areas  of  their  social  relationships  and  hence 
are  peculiarly  sensitive  instruments  for  re¬ 
vealing  areas  of  inadequacy  in  the  social 
environment.  There  is  scarcely  a  change  in 
the  social  insurance  program  over  its 
twenty-five  years  of  existence  that  has  not 
been  based  to  some  extent  on  the  pressures 
generated  by  needs  revealed  i '  ih  :  welfare 
programs  both  of  govern''^  en;  volun¬ 
tary  agencies. 

At  the  present  time,  lo.c  : t  c'  -i-*; 
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inadequacy  of  protection  seems  to  be  found 
in  the  absence  of  provisions  for  meeting 
the  health  needs  of  older  people.  Both  vol¬ 
untary  and  public  welfare  agencies  are 
finding  this  kind  of  need  revealed  with 
ever  more  compelling  urgency  in  their  own 
caseloads.  Voluntary  agencies,  by  reason 
of  the  very  independence  so  essential  to 
their  own  social  contribution,  have  a  wider 
opportunity  to  apply  this  knowledge  in  the 
policy-making  process,  however.  It  is 
awareness  of  the  influence  that  lies  in  this 
knowledge  that  leads  voluntary  agencies 
to  speak  with  increasing  authority  on  cur¬ 
rent  questions  of  governmental  policy. 
They  speak  with  the  authority  of  firsthand 
knowledge  but  with  the  detachment  of  dis¬ 
interested  agencies — serving  not  their  own 
bureaucratic  ends  but  the  public  interest. 
This  can  be  a  unique  and  invaluable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  better  functioning  of  a 
highly  adaptable  social  system. 

Pioneering  on  the  Social  Frontier 

Voluntary  welfare  serves  many  func¬ 
tions  in  our  pluralistic  social  system,  but 
when  all  is  said  and  done  its  principal 
contribution  lies  in  its  own  programs  and 
services.  The  fact  that  it  has  consistently 
served  as  a  dynamic  force  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  the  governmental 
programs  of  social  security  has  in  no  way 
served  to  limit  the  horizons  of  its  own 
challenge  or  to  dry  up  the  wellsprings  of 
its  own  ingenuity.  This  contribution  is  es¬ 
sentially  qualitative  in  character,  but  quan¬ 
titative  measures  of  its  persistence  offer 


reassuring  refutation  to  the  predictions  (rf 
early  Cassandras  who  believed  govern¬ 
mental  programs  would  cut  off  the  sources 
of  voluntary  giving.  According  to  the  fig¬ 
ures  reported  by  Karter*  voluntary  welfare 
expenditures  rose  from  $247,000,000  in 
1930  to  $1,150,000,000  in  1955.  This  is 
nearly  a  sixfold  increase  as  contrasted  with 
a  fourfold  increase  in  personal  income  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period. 

The  real  measure  of  voluntary  welfare 
vitality  is  not  the  funds  at  its  disposal,  but 
its  ability  to  adapt,  create,  and  perfect 
services  which  push  forward  the  frontier  of 
human  welfare  and  opportunity.  Whereas 
the  governmental  programs  by  their  nature 
tend  toward  the  broad  and  universal,  vol¬ 
untary  programs  tend  toward  the  diverse 
and  particular.  The  scope  for  this  expand¬ 
ing  activity  is  as  varied  and  limitless  as  the 
ways  in  which  people  help  each  other  in 
time  of  need,  enrich  each  others’  lives,  and 
pool  their  resources  for  common  ends. 
Voluntarism  is  a  built-in  device  through 
which  democratic  society  protects  itself 
against  monolithic  universality  and  static 
resistance  to  change.  In  this  sense  Ameri¬ 
can  voluntary  welfare,  by  its  very  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  social  security  complex, 
plays  an  essentially  constructive  role  in  its 
functioning  and  warrants  a  place  of  honor 
in  this  quarter-century  celebration  of  its 
achievements. 


*  Karter,  Thomas,  “Voluntary  Agency  Ex¬ 
penditures  for  Health  and  Welfare  from 
Philanthropic  Contributions,  1930-55,”  So¬ 
cial  Security  Bulletin,  February,  1958. 


In-Service  Counselor  Training 


For  the  past  two  years,  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  California  School  of 
Social  Work,  has  been  conducting  a  special 
training  program  for  its  counselors  (house- 
parents).  Backed  by  the  Rosenberg  Foun¬ 
dation  of  San  Francisco,  the  program  in¬ 
cludes  an  examination  of  the  role  and 
responsibilities  of  the'-counselor  as  group 


leader,  with  special  emphasis  on  normal 
and  deviate  behavior.  Courses  are  offered 
once  a  week  for  a  three-hour  period,  carry 
three  unit  credits,  and  are  open  to  all 
counselors  employed  by  the  California^ 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  dean  of  boys 
and  girls  as  well  as  all  the  counselors  em¬ 
ployed  have  voluntarily  registered  for  the 
course. 
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BLIND  PEOPLE 

fifty  and  over 

MARIAN  HELD 
STANLEY  WARTENBERG 


Idleness  is  deterioration  for  both 
sighted  and  blind  people,  and  no  pension 
or  public  assistance  grant  alone  can  replace 
a  sound,  practical  program  of  achieve¬ 
ment. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  services  aimed  at 
squarely  facing  the  problem  of  idleness 
among  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
older  blind  persons,  and  to  determine  more 
clearly  what  is  being  accomplished  in 
services  to  these  people,  the  Lighthouse, 
over  a  five-year  period  from  1952  to  1956 
inclusive,  conducted  a  study  of  1437  blind 
individuals  aged  fifty  and  over,  newly  reg¬ 
istered  during  that  period. 

We  would  like  to  comment  here  only  on 
some  of  the  many  facts  that  were  revealed, 
which  seem  significant,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  helpful  to  others.  A  copy  of 
the  full  statistical  data  is  available  from 
the  Lighthouse. 

With  the  steady  growth  in  population, 
and  the  increased  average  life  span  due  to 
scientific  and  medical  progress,  we  face 
greater  and  more  deep-rooted  problems  in 
the  years  ahead.  This  is  especially  true 
because  aging  people  constitute  the  major 
part  of  our  case  load,  and,  we  believe,  of 
many  other  agencies’  case  loads.  Agencies, 
therefore,  must  be  geared  to  meet  the  spe- 


Miss  Held  is  the  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Direct  Services,  at  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  {the  Lighthouse). 
Mr.  Wartenberg  is  employment  director  there. 

This  paper  was  presented  at  the  1961  an¬ 
nual  conference  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind. 


cific  problems  of  this  group.  Our  investi¬ 
gation  was  made  on  this  premise,  with  the 
intention  of  using  the  resulting  informa¬ 
tion  in  future  planning  and  possible  ex¬ 
pansion  of  existing  programs. 

The  statistical  information  that  we  com¬ 
piled  had  great  interest  for  many  of  us, 
and  while  it  was  not  startling  or  unique, 
certain  implications  and  trends  were  re¬ 
vealed,  which  we  believe  could  indicate 
areas  where  greater  concentration  of  effort 
might  be  directed. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  this 
analysis  was  to  discover  the  training  and 
employment  potentialities  of  blind  people 
over  fifty.  Although  basically  this  is  a 
quantitative  investigation,  close  inspection 
of  the  statistics  will  provide  certain  quali¬ 
tative  factors  which  are  helpful  in  thinking 
about  services  for  blind  people  over  fifty, 
as,  for  example,  the  number  of  those  who 
continue  in  employment  after  loss  of  sight 
at  that  age  or  older.  Some  of  these  had 
definite  vocational  objectives  and  were 
trained  under  VRS  sponsorship  and  placed 
in  employment;  others  were  served  by  the 
Lighthouse  prior  to  employment  objec¬ 
tive  determination. 

Although,  as  is  to  be  expected,  some  of 
those  on  the  register  became  inactive  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  covered  by  the  study,  806, 
or  56  per  cent  of  the  group,  were  still  on 
the  active  register  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
Of  the  631  that  were  no  longer  on  the 
register,  318,  or  22.2  per  cent,  had  died 
during  the  period. 

The  age  groupings  of  the  1437  individ- 
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uals  at  time  of  registration  were  (percent¬ 
age  decimals  to  the  nearest  whole  num¬ 
ber)  :  fifty  to  sixty,  380 — 26  per  cent; 
sixty-one  to  seventy-one,  476 — 33  per 
cent;  seventy-two  to  eighty-two,  398 — 28 
per  cent;  eighty-three  and  over,  183 — 13 
per  cent. 

Some  Basic  Census  Data 

Since  some  clients  are  not  always  certain 
of  facts  with  reference  to  themselves,  and 
since  222  of  the  total  number  were  in  in¬ 
stitutions  (where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
complete  census  information)  there  is  an 
“unknown”  group.  We  feel  that  this  does 
not  materially  affect  the  value  of  this  study. 
The  basic  census  data  differed  in  some 
respects  from  comparable  data  relating  to 
other  age  groups  in  the  general  population. 
For  instance  (in  whole  numbers),  41  per 
cent  were  foreign  born;  15  per  cent  were 
in  institutions;  39  per  cent  were  pension 
or  public  assistance  recipients;  50  per  cent 
had  no  schooling  beyond  grade  school 
level;  10  per  cent  graduated  from  high 
school;  8  per  cent  graduated  from  college. 
A  few  had  additional  training,  in  law, 
medicine,  religion,  music,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  foregoing  breakdown  is  sig¬ 
nificant  in  considering  the  kind  of  services 
to  be  provided. 

Indicative  of  the  main  part  of  our 
agency’s  case  load,  age-wise  at  onset  of 
blindness,  are  the  following  groupings: 
Birth  to  forty -nine,  156 — 11  per  cent; 
fifty  to  sixty-nine,  771 — 54  per  cent; 
seventy  and  over,  502 — 35  per  cent;  un¬ 
known,  eight,  V2  per  cent. 

As  is  supported  by  other  statistical  stud¬ 
ies,  the  incidence  of  blindness  increased 
rapidly  after  the  age  of  fifty.  Thus,  the 
majority  of  persons  served  by  agencies  for 
the  blind  must  make  an  adjustment  to 
blindness  while  at  the  same  time  adjust¬ 
ing  to  other  changes  in  life  patterns  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  aging  process. 

Degrees  of  blindness,  and  rate  of  onset 
of  blindness,  influence  the  approach  in 
training  and  placement  of  the  person. 
Therefore  it  is  worth  noting  here  the  chief 


causes  of  blindness  in  our  study  popula¬ 
tion,  in  descending  order  of  frequency; 
Glaucoma,  cataract,  macular  degenera¬ 
tion,  optic  atrophy,  and  diabetic  retinitis. 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  those  studied 
were  totally  blind  or  had  mere  light  per¬ 
ception;  19  per  cent  could  see  enough  to 
count  fingers  or  to  observe  hand  movement; 

55  per  cent  had  usable  vision  (2/2(X)  to 
20/200);  1  per  cent  were  undetermined 
due  to  unavailability  of  an  eye  report  or  to 
being  classified  “on  evidence  of  blindness.” 

There  were  671  males  and  766  females 
in  our  population.  Four  hundred  ninety- 
two,  34  per  cent,  were  married.  A  large 
group,  857,  60  per  cent,  were  either 
single,  widowed,  divorced  or  separated. 
We  consider  this  fact  to  be  important  in 
the  serving  of  these  people,  as  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  for  help  in  the  absence  of 
family  environment.  Employment  and 
recreational  or  other  therapeutic  activities 
are  of  particular  help  to  these  people  in 
their  daily  living.  From  our  own  personal 
observations  of  these  individuals,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  provision  of  such  ser¬ 
vices  tends  to  help  these  persons  maintain  | 
a  degree  of  independence,  personal  dig-  | 
nity  and  self-respect  which  makes  life 
more  meaningful  and  purposeful.  The 
needs  are  further  accentuated  when  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  almost  half 
of  these  persons  depend  upon  families, 
pensions,  public  assistance,  or  institutions 
for  support. 

Further  indicating  the  need  for  special¬ 
ized  services  is  the  fact  that  54  per  cent 
have  serious  illness  or  disability  in  addition 
to  blindness.  This  is  perhaps  not  exces¬ 
sive  for  these  age  groups,  whether  blind 
or  sighted. 

With  regard  to  mode  of  travel,  it  was 
found  that  38  per  cent  traveled  alone, 
either  with  a  cane  or  by  using  residual 
vision,  or  both;  38  per  cent  were  known 
to  depend  on  guides;  half  of  one  per 
cent  had  dog  guides,  and  23  per  cent  were 
in  institutions  or  were  homebound.  (More 
recently,  the  Lighthouse  as  well  as  other 
agencies  have  been  providing  more  in¬ 
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struction  in  travel  as  well  as  other  reha¬ 
bilitative  services  to  many  of  the  last- 
named  group.) 

TrainlBg  and  Employment 

Four  years  have  passed  since  the  period 
studied.  Training  procedures  and  tech¬ 
niques  have  continued  to  improve,  and 
have  been  enlarged  in  scope;  depth  and 
breadth  has  been  added  to  our  medical 
and  psychological  evaluations,  and  to  our 
counselling  and  case-work  procedures.  It 
is  expected  that  there  should  be  some  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  of  those  who  succeed 
in  acquiring  useful  skills  and  are  placed  in 
remunerative  employment,  and  probably 
more  could  learn  to  live  with  greater  in¬ 
dependence.  And  so  the  results  of  this 
analysis  should  be  helpful  in  making  com¬ 
parisons  in  the  future.  Our  study  showed 
the  number  that  were  given  evaluation  and 
training  at  the  Lighthouse  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  was  107  persons,  a  little  over  half  of 
whom  were  trained  under  VRS  sponsor¬ 
ship,  the  remainder  solely  under  Light¬ 
house  sponsorship. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  vast  majority 
of  the  remainder  of  our  study  population 
were  given  instruction  in  various  personal 
adjustment  skills  and  techniques  by  our 
home  teachers,  or  at  the  Lighthouse  Day 
Centers  in  Queens  and  Staten  Island.  This 
instruction  included  home-making  skills, 
orientation  to  their  home  and  other  imme¬ 
diate  surroundings,  braille,  typing,  script¬ 
writing,  and  so  on — all  of  which  helped 
them  to  gain  a  greater  degree  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  feel  strongly  that  in  the 
future,  with  new  “independent  living” 
legislation  and  further  expansion  of  many 
of  our  services  in  homes,  institutions, 
camps  and  Day  Centers,  a  richer  and 
more  useful  way  of  life  can  be  developed 
for  these  senior  citizens. 

Ninety-five  of  the  107  persons  who  re¬ 
ceived  training  at  the  Lighthouse  Training 
Center  were  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  years 
of  age;  the  remaining  twelve  ranged  up  to 
seventy-five  years  of  age.  Of  the  107,  fifty- 
one  were  placed  in  employment.  Thirty- 


nine  of  these  ranged  in  age  from  fifty  to 
fifty-nine  and  twelve  from  sixty  up  to 
seventy-five. 

In  addition  to  the  fifty-one  placed  after 
training,  there  was  a  group  of  fifty-six  in 
our  total  study  population  who  continued 
in  their  normal  employment  with  no  more 
than  supplemental  adjustment  and  other 
training  at  the  Lighthouse  after  the  onset 
of  blindness.  Thus,  coincidentally,  the 
total  number  employed,  from  among  the 
entire  population,  was  also  107 — fifty-one 
through  training  and  fifty-six  with  limited 
service. 

The  types  of  employment  included  news¬ 
stand  or  concession  operators,  salesmen, 
transcribing-typists,  independent  business, 
insurance,  messengers,  piano  tuners,  fac¬ 
tory  workers,  shops  for  blind  workers,  and 
others. 

Conclusion 

We  believe  that  blind  people  fifty  years 
of  age  and  over  have  potential  as  do  the 
seeing.  Their  serious  visual  handicap  may 
limit  them  in  certain  fields  but  should  not 
preclude  rehabilitation  and  training  serv¬ 
ices,  following  some  formal  evaluation. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  group  studied  were 
in  institutions;  the  remainder  were  desir¬ 
ous  of  contact  with  an  agency  and  in  need 
of  a  variety  of  services.  Certain  needs  of 
all  people,  blind  or  sighted,  generally  are 
accentuated  with  increasing  age.  A  greater 
number  require  the  services  of  social 
workers  and  counselors  to  help  them  ob¬ 
tain  the  medical  and  eye  care  essential  to 
their  well-being,  and  to  obtain  dentures, 
hearing  aids  and  low  vision  lenses — services 
that  are  functions  of  a  private  agency. 

These  persons  require  the  confidence  of 
someone  qualified  to  help  in  adjustment  of 
family  problems  which  cause  insecurity  and 
distress  at  a  time  when  they  cannot  cope 
alone  with  these  trying  relationships.  They 
have  great  need  of  social  contacts  and 
avocational  activities  that  are  provided 
through  the  agencies’  recreational  pro¬ 
grams.  Occasionally,  working  to  overcome 
a  handicap  and  having  a  new  group  of 
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experiences  stirs  up  latent  potentialities. 

It  is  true  that  over  one-half  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  studied  have  some  usable  vision  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  residual  vision,  de¬ 
pending  upon  various  factors,  may  de¬ 
crease  as  the  individual  grows  older.  It  is 
noted  that  other  disabilities  add  to  the 
problems  of  rehabilitation  and  tend  to 
make  training  more  difficult.  Nevertheless, 
the  agency  must  explore  all  possibilities 
and  give  the  client  every  opportunity  in  a 
desirable  setting.  One  of  the  greatest  handi¬ 
caps  of  the  aging  is  immobility,  and  for 
blind  persons  it  is  even  more  restrictive. 
This  points  up  why  we  have  had  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  mobility  programs  considerably 
during  the  past  several  years,  and  we  are 
endeavoring  to  be  of  more  help  to  this 
majority  of  older  blind  people  who  are 
motivated  and  physically  able  to  get  about 
alone.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  rec¬ 
ognize  that  many  older  people  cannot  and 
should  not  travel  alone  due  to  reasons  of 
health,  or  lack  of  skill  and  confidence,  and 
their  activities  are  necessarily  curtailed.  If 
107  out  of  1437  individuals  received  bene¬ 
ficial  training,  can  we  not  expect  a  greater 
number  to  benefit  in  the  future,  with  in¬ 
creased  counseling  and  better  physical 
restoration  processes? 

Also,  the  fact  that  107  were  employed 
in  a  variety  of  occupations,  whether 
through  VRS  training  or  by  continuing 


their  pre-blindness  jobs  with  some  adjust¬ 
ment  help  from  the  Lighthouse,  is  a  definite 
indication  that  work  and  accomplishment 
with  this  age  group  is  a  reality.  We  might 
expect  to  develop  further  specialization  in 
counseling  and  training  techniques  which 
may  result  in  more  placement.  With  low 
vision  lense  services,  an  individual  may  be 
provided  with  that  additional  degree  of 
vision  which  could  enable  him  to  read  bills, 
invoices,  instruction  sheets,  etc.,  and  his 
field  of  employment  be  greatly  expanded. 
We  recommend  the  use  of  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  optical  devices  available. 

The  large  welfare  organizations  for  the 
sighted,  housing  projects,  “Golden  Age” 
clubs,  and  the  community  at  large,  are 
placing  emphasis  on  special  facilities  for 
the  aging.  Workers  for  the  blind  can  learn 
from  other  community  resources,  and  they 
from  us,  through  the  interchange  of  ideas, 
as  was  demonstrated  at  the  January  1961 
conference  on  problems  of  the  aging  at 
the  Lighthouse  Queens  Center.  Miss  Ollie 
A.  Randall,  well  known  authority  on  meet¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  the  aging,  in  speaking 
to  the  conference  predicted  that  with  the 
greater  awareness  of  the  public,  and  the 
emphasis  being  placed  today  on  the  aging, 
there  will  be  a  better  outlook  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Her  hope  is  that  we  can  continue 
this  sharing  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  we 
join  her  in  that  hope. 


Teachers^  Workshop  in  Ohio 


The  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  is 
joining  hands  with  Ohio  State  University 
and  the  Division  of  Special  Education  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  offer  a 
three-week  workshop  for  teachers,  slated 
for  June  19-July  7  at  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  Theme:  “Dealing  with  In¬ 


dividual  Differences.”  Subjects  discussed 
will  include  language,  art,  mathematics, 
and  neurological  and  psychological  con¬ 
siderations  in  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  For  admission  information  write: 
Dr.  Viola  Cassidy,  Psychology  Depart¬ 
ment,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 
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DEFINITION  and  CLASSIFICATION  of 


blindness  with  respect 

to  Ability  to  Use  Residual 

GERALD  FONDA,  M.D. 


Thousands  of  partially  seeing  people  who 
have  received  no  special  consideration 
are  progressing  in  school  and  successfully 
competing  in  vocations  with  those  having 
normal  vision.  Many  of  these  individuals 
are  unknown  to  any  commission  for  the 
blind.  It  would  be  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  learn  how  many  there  are  in  this 
group,  and  what  factor  or  factors  are 
responsible  for  their  success  without  as¬ 
sistance.  It  is  very  probable  that  most  of 
those  individuals  possess  superior  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  definition  of  blindness  does  not 
apply  to  this  group  excepting,  perhaps,  that 
it  has  made  possible  an  income  tax  deduc¬ 
tion.  The  question  I  pose  is,  would  they 
have  benefited  further  if  they  had  used  the 
special  services  available  for  the  partially 
seeing?  The  question  remains  unanswered, 
but  is  well  worth  studying. 

Blindness  means  many  different  degrees 
of  visual  loss.  In  India,  for  example,  only 
total  blindness  is  recognized;  in  Egypt,  any 
person  unable  to  count  fingers  at  a  distance 
of  three  feet  is  considered  blind,  while  in 
]  California,  where  one  of  the  world’s  most 

I  liberal  and  comprehensive  definitions  is 
employed,  any  person  with  central  visual 
acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye, 


Dr.  Fonda  is  medical  director  of  Low  Vision 
^  Lens  Service  of  the  Lighthouse  in  New  York. 
,  He  also  serves  as  assistant  managing  director 
of  the  Ophthalmological  Foundation  in  New 
(  York. 

This  paper  was  delivered  at  the  1960  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind. 
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with  correcting  glasses,  or  with  central  vis¬ 
ual  acuity  better  than  20/200  when  the 
peripheral  field  has  contracted  enough  to 
make  the  widest  diameter  of  remaining 
visual  field  no  greater  than  20  degrees  is 
considered  blind.  This  definition  also  spe¬ 
cifies  that  if  visual  acuity  is  greater  than 
20/200  and  peripheral  field  greater  than  20 
degrees,  but  with  the  field  placed  or  shaped 
so  as  to  be  of  little  practical  use,  a  person 
may  be  considered  blind,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  state  ophthalmologist. 

I  suggest  that  blindness  may  be  defined 
as  follows; 

1)  Vision  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better 
eye,  or  in  both  eyes,  with  best  correc¬ 
tive  glasses. 

2)  Vision  better  than  20/200  in  the  bet¬ 
ter  eye  with  best  corrective  glasses  and 
with  a  visual  field  constricted  to  20 
degrees  or  less  in  the  widest  diameter, 
using  a  3mm  white  test  object  at 
330mm,  or  an  equivalent  isopter. 

Three  distinct  aspects  appear  in  this 
definition  which  are  absent  from  currently 
accepted  definitions.  They  are: 

1)  Vision  must  be  20/200  or  less  with 
both  eyes. 

2)  The  size  and  color  of  test  object  and 
the  testing  distance  are  defined. 

3)  Two  specific  field  defects  providing  a 
visual  field  greater  than  20  degrees  in 
the  widest  diameter  are  included  as 
blindness. 

I  specifically  include  that  vision  with 
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both  eyes  should  be  20/200  or  less,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  recognized  four  patients  in 
the  past  year  whose  vision  was  better  than 
20/200  with  both  eyes.  I  do  not  imply 
the  small  improvement  of  one  line  or  less 
which  is  not  unusual  for  the  patient  who 
possesses  binocular  single  vision. 

Here  is  the  uncorrected  visual  acuity  of 
a  sixteen-year-old  boy  whose  vision  could 
not  be  improved  by  glasses:  O.D.  5/100 
(20/400);  O.S.  1/100  (20/2000);  O.U. 
20/60. 

The  visual  improvement  with  both  eyes 
open  was  about  the  same  magnitude  in 
three  other  cases.  My  experience  in  these 
cases  justifies  this  inclusion  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness.  I  believe  a  search  in  the 
literature  would  support  my  observations. 

I  suggested  a  standard  of  measurement 
for  the  peripheral  vision,  because  the  field 
limitation  would  be  more  meaningful  when 
tested  by  a  specific  test  object  employed 
at  a  definite  distance.  Peripheral  field  ex¬ 
aminations  are  most  frequently  done  using 
a  3mm  white  test  object  a  distance  of 
330mm.  Recently,  the  tangent  screen,  a 
method  for  testing  the  central  field  of  vi¬ 
sion,  has  come  into  more  frequent  use 
since  it  reveals  much  more  than  a  periph¬ 
eral  field.  Because  of  this  fact,  I  mentioned 
equivalent  isopters.  An  isopter  may  be 
defined  as  the  limit  of  the  visual  field  for 
a  definite  size  object  at  a  specific  distance. 
The  isopter  is  designated  by  the  fraction 

object 

distance 

or,  numerically,  3/330.  Generally,  central 
field  tests  are  performed  at  a  distance  of 
one  meter  (1000mm)  so  that  a  comparable 
isopter  of  3/330  is  10/1000. 

As  a  rule,  a  person  can  be  considered 
blind  when  his  field  of  vision  is  constricted 
to  20  degrees  or  less  in  the  widest  diam¬ 
eter,  although  the  best  corrected  vision  is 
greater  than  20/200.  There  are  two  spe¬ 
cific  field  defects  which  incapacitate  a  pa¬ 
tient  much  more,  even  though  the  widest 
diameter  of  the  field  is  greater  than  20 
degrees.  The  first  field  defect  is  a  homony¬ 
mous  hemianopsia  with  no  sparing  of 


macula  (complete  loss  of  sight  on  one  side 
of  both  eyes).  Since  the  patient’s  central 
vision  is  split,  he  cannot  see  on  one  side. 
Reading,  therefore,  is  made  arduous  and 
slow,  since  he  cannot  see  the  word  or  even 
part  of  the  word  next  to  the  one  he  is 
fixing  upon. 

An  inferior  altitudinal  hemianopsia 
of  sight  in  the  lower  half  of  the  field  of 
vision)  is  a  very  serious  visual  disability, 
Such  a  defect  is  usually  sudden  in  onset 
Consequently,  the  disability  of  the  visual 
impairment  is  much  greater  than  a  grad¬ 
ually  constricted  visual  field,  as  may  occur 
in  retinosis  pigmentosa. 

Under  the  present  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness  a  person  is  classified  as  blind  whose 
vision  is  less  than  20/200.  This  is  because 
there  is  no  visual  acuity  designation  on 
most  test  charts  between  20/100  and  20/ 
200,  and  the  testing  is  done  at  20  feet.  To¬ 
day,  a  visual  acuity  ranging  between  20/ 
100  and  20/200  can  only  be  obtained  on 
two  different  Snellen  charts  in  commercial 
production  in  this  country.  The  other 
method  of  recording  vision  ranging  be¬ 
tween  20/100  and  20/200  is  to  use  the 
standard  charts  at  distances  closer  than 
20  feet  from  the  patient.  A  patient  who 
reads  the  20/40  line  when  the  chart  is 
held  at  five  feet  would  have  vision  of  5/40 
or  20/160.  The  conversion  of  5/40  to 
20/160  is  obtained  by  multiplying  both 
the  numerator  and  denominator  by  four. 
Where  the  patient  reads  the  20/70  line 
at  10  feet,  the  visual  acuity  is  10/70  or 
20/140.  The  conversion  of  10/70  into 
20/140  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
numerator  and  denominator  by  two. 

Classification  of  blindness  is  necessary 
because  definition  of  blindness  includes 
vision  ranging  from  no  light  perception  to 
20/120.  Only  the  totally  blind  need  no 
definition.  For  all  practical  purposes,  there¬ 
fore,  classification  of  residual  vision  is 
necessary  to  aid  in  the  placement  of  the 
partially  seeing. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  following 
groupings  represent  a  more  practical  clas¬ 
sification  for  the  partially  seeing: 
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Group  I  Light  perception  to  1/200 

Group  II  2/200  to  4/200 

Group  III  5/200  to  20/300 

Group  IV  20/250  to  20/70 

The  purpose  of  this  classification  is  to 
establish  an  arbitrary  standard  for  the 
greatest  use  of  residual  vision.  It  will  serve 
to  help  the  teacher  or  counsellor  decide 
in  what  visual  capacity  a  particular  child 
can  be  educated  or  what  type  of  training 
or  employment  may  be  most  suitable  for 
a  given  individual. 

Following  these  classifications,  and  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  belief  that  it  is  most  advis¬ 
able,  wherever  there  is  doubt,  to  encourage 
patients  to  use  their  eyes,  I  propose  that 
individuals  in  Group  I  should  be  taught 
braille,  whenever  possible;  Group  II  cases 
should,  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  be 
encouraged  to  read  print,  of  whatever  size 
possible.  It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind,  that  when  visual  field  is  normal, 
they  can  also  be  encouraged  to  travel 
since  vision  of  2/200  or  better  is  adequate 
for  traveling.  This  is,  of  course,  the  border 
line  group  and  I,  myself,  often  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  deciding  what  to  advise  for  spe¬ 
cific  individuals  in  this  group. 

Groups  HI  and  IV  should  be  taught  to 
use  their  eyes.  In  most  cases.  Group  III 
individuals  may  need  special  assistance  in 
the  form  of  special  glasses,  large  print, 
recordings,  individual  instruction  as  well 
as  optical  aids;  while  those  in  Group  IV 
can  usually  successfully  compete  with  per¬ 
sons  of  normal  vision  in  school  as  well  as 
in  various  occupations.  Quite  often,  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  group  do  not  require  glasses 
or  possibly  only  conventional  spectacles. 
Young  children,  because  of  the  greater 
adjusting  power  of  the  youthful  eye,  can 
read  at  very  close  range,  e.g.,  two  to  four 
inches  away.  Moreover,  it  does  not  harm 
their  eyes. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  ability  to  use 
residual  vision  is  not  always  determined 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  any  definition  of 
blindness.  Other  factors,  such  as  motiva¬ 
tion,  intelligence,  personality,  low  vision 
correction,  congenital  defects  or  defects 
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occurring  before  the  age  of  five,  nature 
of  eye  condition,  guidance  encouragement 
by  family  and/or  counsellor,  experience, 
and  age,  figure  largely  in  this  process. 

Motivation,  I  believe,  is  of  paramount 
importance.  It  is  influenced  by  necessity 
and  personal  philosophy,  and  related  to 
the  opportunity  for,  and  degree  of  success 
and  willingness  of  the  individual  to  sup¬ 
port  himself  and  his  family. 

Closely  tied  in  with  motivation  are  in¬ 
telligence  and  personality,  both  of  which 
can  often  offset  limited  vision.  Intelligence 
is  an  essential  counterpart  of  motivation 
for  it  determines  the  degree  and  rate  of 
achievement;  personality,  to  the  degree 
that  it  determines  ability  to  get  along  with 
one's  associates,  also  helps  to  offset  visual 
loss. 

Other  compensatory  elements  include 
low  vision  corrections;  low  vision  disabil¬ 
ity  dating  from  birth  or  before  age  five; 
nature  of  eye  disease;  guidance  and  en¬ 
couragement;  experience;  and  age. 

Low  vision  corrections  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  reading  and  not  reading. 
Correction,  therefore,  can  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  employment  and  unem¬ 
ployment,  or  in  the  case  of  a  student, 
reading  print  or  using  braille.  Although 
there  are  several  limitations  to  subnormal 
vision  lenses,  the  principal  limitation  is 
where  the  patient  is  required  to  hold  the 
paper  one  to  four  inches  from  his  eye. 

One  thing  seems  clear  to  me,  when  low 
vision  disability  dates  from  birth  or  from 
before  the  age  of  five,  it  is  easier  for  the 
individual  to  adjust  to  this  handicap,  since 
he  has  never  known  the  advantages  of 
normal  vision  anyway. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  hereditary  defects 
are  the  largest  single  cause  of  subnormal 
vision  of  the  population  under  the  age  of 
thirty.  Three  weeks  ago,  I  reviewed  449 
consecutive  subnormal  vision  cases  from 
my  private  practice  ranging  in  age  from 
two  to  99  and  found  41  per  cent  to  be  due 
to  hereditary  eye  diseases.  This  figure  may 
be  higher  than  average  because  of  my 
special  interest  in  albinism  and  post  op- 
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erative  aphakia  for  congenital  cataracts, 
but  it  indicates  there  must  be  a  very  high 
percentage  of  eye  disease  related  to  heredi¬ 
tary  factors. 

Nature  of  eye  disease  markedly  influ¬ 
ences  the  ability  to  use  residual  vision  for 
two  reasons:  some  diseases  progress  rap¬ 
idly,  e.g.  diabetic  retinopathy;  severe  con¬ 
striction  of  the  visual  field  is  a  serious 
limitation,  e.g.  retinosis  pigmentosa.  Both 
these  eye  diseases  are  usually  unfavorable 
for  low  vision  corrections. 

The  family  and  counsellor  can  provide 
guidance  and  encouragement  at  an  early 
age  and  can  thus  do  much  to  develop  the 
use  of  residual  vision  to  its  maximum. 
Good  guidance  will  encourage  use  of 
standard  print  and  as  much  use  of  the  eyes 
as  possible  with  a  minimum  of  optical 
devices.  Moreover,  such  guidance  can  di¬ 
rect  the  boy  or  girl  with  this  condition 
toward  a  vocation  compatible  to  his  or 
her  limited  vision. 

One  fact  is  clear:  Partially  seeing  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  encouraged  to  use  their 
eyes  to  the  maximum  for  the  following 
reasons:  It  is  psychologically  preferable 
for  the  individual  and  family;  reading  pre¬ 
pares  them  to  enjoy  and  benefit  from  a 
larger  range  of  communication;  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  are  greater;  and  it 
provides  better  preparation  for  high  school 
and  college. 

Experience  prior  to  visual  loss  can  still 
make  a  person  economically  useful  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  business  contact.  His  past  knowl¬ 
edge  of  a  job  and  its  ramifications  often¬ 
times  compensates  for  the  vision  loss.  For 
example,  I  prescribed  magnifying  spec¬ 
tacles  to  a  60-year-old  secretary  who  had 
worked  for  the  same  man  for  twenty  years. 
Her  vision  was  20/400  and  she  had  to 
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read  at  a  distance  less  than  two  incliK 
from  the  lens.  Mrs.  H.  said,  “these 
make  me  feel  like  an  independent  persoa' 

Age  in  some  cases  adversely  influencts 
the  use  of  residual  vision.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  people  older  than  70  years  do 
better  than  many  under  20  years  of  age 
However,  the  number  who  can  make  the 
maximum  use  of  their  residual  vision  is, 
of  course,  less  in  the  elderly,  since  older 
patients  fatigue  more  easily,  are  less 
strongly  motivated,  and  are  usually  af¬ 
flicted  with  other  infirmities. 

In  conclusion,  because  most  definitions 
of  blindness  are  too  rigid  to  evaluate 
specific  individual's  ability  to  use  his  resid¬ 
ual  vision  to  its  utmost,  any  definition  can 
only  serve  as  a  partial  guide.  But  some 
sort  of  guidance  is  necessary,  in  our  wort 

I  would  much  rather  have  a  stationar)' 
eye  disease  with  a  visual  acuity  of  20/200 
and  a  good  visual  field,  and  be  endowed 
with  good  intelligence,  personality  and 
strong  motivation  than  possess  20/20  vi¬ 
sion  accompanied  by  subnormal  intellect 
or  emotional  instability.  I  have  found  h 
absolutely  amazing  what  some  people  can 
do  with  vision  of  3/200. 

I  would  like  to  end  by  stating  that  propa 
disposition  of  the  blind  or  partially  seeing 
requires  close  cooperation  between  the 
social  worker,  counsellor,  teacher,  psychol¬ 
ogist,  family  and  ophthalmologist.  However, 
in  many  cases  a  final  decision  as  to 
whether  a  patient  should  be  classified  as 
legally  blind  or  not  must  be  made  by 
the  consulting  ophthalmologist.  Continuing 
joint  effort  and  interest  by  all  our  groups 
are  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
and  partially  seeing,  particularly  in  our 
young  blind  who  need  our  attention  so 
badly. 
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White  Cane 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  PROBLEMS 

CARL  T.  RODGERS 
ARTHUR  L.  VOORHEES 


To  ENABLE  BLIND  PERSONS  tO  Walk  aCFOSS 
traffic  intersections  with  a  maximum  de¬ 
gree  of  personal  safety  is  the  goal  of  so- 
called  white  cane  laws  and  of  advocates 
of  such  laws  in  the  respective  states.  In 
weighing  the  desirability  of  this  means  of 
effectuating  that  end,  we  shall  briefly  ex¬ 
amine  some  characteristics  of  the  laws, 
some  basic  traffic  facts  in  general,  and 
then  take  the  following  points  into  ac¬ 
count: 

1)  The  validity  of  some  basic  assump¬ 
tions  on  which  the  white  can  theory 
rests. 

2)  Attitudes  and  problems  of  blind  foot 
travelers. 

3)  The  potential  public  image  of  blind 
persons  resulting  from  intensive  public- 
education  campaigns  on  the  white  cane 
program. 

4)  Other  possible  means  of  attaining  the 
goal  of  maximum  safety  for  blind  pe¬ 
destrians. 

History  and  Analysis 

In  1930,  the  Central  Lions  Club  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  was  instrumental  in  the 
passage  of  a  city  ordinance  making  it 
mandatory  that  motorists  In  Peoria  give 
the  “right  of  way”  to  blind  persons  cross- 


Mr.  Rodgers  and  Mr.  Voorhees  serve  re¬ 
spectively  as  program  specialist  in  braille 
and  other  educational  materials  and  as  pro¬ 
gram  specialist  in  vocational  rehabilitation  at 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


ing  streets  when  carrying  white  canes.  The 
following  year  at  the  Illinois  Lions  Club 
convention,  a  resolution  was  adopted  com¬ 
mending  the  Peoria  club  for  its  action  and 
recommending  that  other  clubs  foster  simi¬ 
lar  ordinances  throughout,  the  state.  This 
activity  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law  in 
Illinois  giving  the  “right  of  way”  to  a 
blind  person  crossing  a  street  when  carry¬ 
ing  a  white  cane.  Lions  clubs  throughout 
the  country,  local  associations  for  the 
blind,  and  blind  individuals  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  having  “white  cane  laws”  passed 
in  forty-nine  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  Alaska 
is  the  only  state  without  such  a  law.  Many 
local  associations  for  the  blind  now  en¬ 
courage  the  celebration  of  “White  Cane 
Week”  in  their  areas.  These  occasions  take 
the  form  of  educational  campaigns  to  in¬ 
form  motorists  of  the  white  cane  laws. 
Frequently,  these  campaigns  include  fund¬ 
raising  drives. 

Forty-three  states  restrict  the  use  of 
white  canes  to  blind  pedestrians;  seven  do 
not  specifically  do  so.  One  state — Arkan¬ 
sas — makes  it  mandatory  for  blind  pedes¬ 
trians  to  carry  canes.  Twenty-five  states 
say  specifically  that  it  is  not  mandatory 
for  blind  pedestrians  to  carry  white  canes, 
or  usually  that  failure  to  carry  them  shall 
not  be  considered  evidence  of  contribu¬ 
tory  negligence.  In  twenty-four  states  the 
law  by  implication  or  inference  says  that 
carrying  the  white  cane  is  not  mandatory. 

Twenty-six  states  specify  that  blind  pe¬ 
destrians  have  right  of  way  on  streets 
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when  carrying  their  white  canes  in  a 
raised  or  extended  position;  twenty-four 
states  do  not  specify  the  carrying  position. 

In  most  states  the  white  cane  law  men¬ 
tions  other  devices  in  addition  to  the  white 
cane,  as,  for  example,  guide  dogs  (31 
states).  (Here,  for  purposes  of  observing 
and  of  enforcing  the  law,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  equate  the  white  cane  and  the 
guide  dog!)  Forty-five  states  mention 
white  canes  with  red  tips;  five  mention 
other  metallic  canes.  Most  do  not  specify 
the  length  of  the  red  tip,  therefore  it  may 
be  expected  to  vary  within  a  wide  range. 
However,  the  law  in  Arizona  specifies  a 
red  tip  one  and  a  half  inches  long;  Ala¬ 
bama  and  New  Jersey  specify  six-inch  red 
tips,  and  also  crooked  or  curved  handles. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  thirty-five  of 
the  state  laws  sp)ecify  no  conditions  under 
which  blind  pedestrians  carrying  white 
canes  have  right  of  way,  other  than  say¬ 
ing,  “when  crossing  a  street  or  highway,” 
the  provision  is  necessarily  ambiguous,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  wording  of  the  law  may  be 
such  as  to  imply  that  the  blind  pedestrian 
has  right  of  way  under  all  conditions,  as 
in  Indiana;  or  like  Utah,  urging  motorists 
to  “exercise  extraordinary  care  to  avoid 
accidents.”  In  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
“any  driver  approaching  within  ten  feet 
of  a  person  wholly  or  partially  blind  .  .  . 
shall  immediately  come  to  a  full  stop  .  .  .” 
In  Oklahoma  and  Georgia  a  similar  pro¬ 
vision  specifies  three  feet  as  the  distance 
within  which  to  come  to  a  stop!  Eleven 
states  specify  that  the  pedestrian  with  a 
white  cane  has  the  right  of  way  at  inter¬ 
sections;  five  that  such  pedestrian  has  the 
right  of  way  under  all  conditions  except 
where  there  is  a  traffic  light  or  a  traffic 
officer. 

Nine  states  specify  no  penalties  for 
drivers  violating  white  cane  laws;  twenty- 
one  specify  a  misdemeanor,  while  twenty 
do  not  refer  to  a  misdeamenor  but  do  men¬ 
tion  a  fine  and/or  imprisonment. 

In  this  connection,  one  might  speculate 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  laws  are  en¬ 
forced;  for  example,  out  of  twenty-five 


major  cities  in  the  United  States  whose 
police  departments  were  questioned,  only 
one  reported  an  arrest  of  a  motorist  during 
1960  for  violation  of  this  law.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  few  of  the  twenty-five  police  cfc- 
partments  felt  that  the  motorists  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  legislation.  | 

Pedestrian  Versus  Vehicle: 

The  Margin  of  Safety 

Normally  in  traffic  the  responsibility 
for  avoiding  actual  collision  is  manifold; 
that  is,  either  the  driver  or  the  pedestrian, 
or  most  commonly  both,  can  take  evasive 
measures  to  avoid  impact. 

For  a  driver  to  stop  his  vehicle,  he  must 
take  three  steps,  in  the  order  named:  per¬ 
ceive  the  object  in  the  road  ahead,  men¬ 
tally  react  to  the  object,  apply  the  brakes. 
These  steps  occur  in  seconds  or  fractions 
of  seconds.  If  we  add  (conservatively) 
one-half  second  for  perception  and  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  white  cane,  and  use  the 
experience  reflected  in  National  Safety 
Council  tables  of  average  stopping  dis¬ 
tances  for  motor  vehicles  traveling  at  stated 
speeds,  we  find  that  at  ten  miles  an  hour 
a  car  with  good  brakes,  on  dry,  level 
streets,  and  with  alert  driving  conditions, 
can  be  stopped  in  twenty-five  feet  of  dis¬ 
tance;  at  twenty  miles  per  hour,  in  sixty- 
five  feet;  at  twenty-five  miles  per  hour, 
in  eighty-eight  feet;  at  forty  miles  per 
hour,  in  182  feet;  at  fifty  miles  per  hour, 
in  284  feet,  etc. 

Now  if  we  know  how  far  a  white  cane, 
or  any  cane,  is  readily  distinguishable  and 
identifiable,  we  can  evolve  a  relationship 
to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  a  cane  as 
a  device  for  warning  drivers.  Incomplete 
testing  suggests  that  on  a  clear  day,  with 
no  disconcerting  influences,  a  white  cane 
when  held  in  a  horizontal  position  can 
be  observed  at  200  to  250  feet;  with  side 
traffic,  parked  cars,  etc.,  150-200  feet;  at 
night  in  the  beam  of  a  headlight,  150- 
225  feet;  and  in  muggy  or  hazy  weather 
(not  fog)  the  above  distances  are  reduced 
approximately  25  per  cent. 
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ose  Taking  into  account  the  effective  iden- 
»ly  tifiabiiity  of  the  white  cane  under  con- 
iog  ditions  of  traffic  in  a  city,  in  semi-popu- 
en-  lated  areas,  or  on  the  highway,  at  normal 
speeds,  under  daytime  or  nighttime  light- 
ing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  white  cane  can¬ 
not  assure  complete  safety  to  the  blind 
pedestrian. 

In  a  small  survey  of  blind  travelers  (less 
than  half  of  300-plus  respondents  use  any 
cane  in  travel,  and  two-thirds  of  the  canes 
%  used  are  white)  it  was  found  that  the 
'I**;  white  cane  was  used  more  often  to  warn 
pedestrians  and  motorists  and  to  control 
*''6  traffic,  while  the  non-white  cane  was  used 
more  often  as  a  probe  or  bumper  by  the 
blind  pedestrian. 

Safety-wise,  all  of  the  foregoing  brings 
into  question  the  value  of  such  legislation. 
‘CS-  In  considering  the  four  points  outlined 
5ns  near  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  ex- 
ly)  tend  the  safety  aspects  of  the  matter  some- 
what  further,  and  take  a  look  at  the  phi- 
losophy  of  the  white  cane  program, 
ety 

Jis-  I  /.  The  validity  of  some  basic  assump- 
(ed  I  lions  on  which  the  white  cane  theory  rests. 

)ur  We  have  already  demonstrated  the  in- 
validity  of  some  of  the  assumptions  that 
underlie  white  cane  programs:  a)  That 
f  it  is  always  possible  for  a  motorist  to  see 
a  blind  person  crossing  with  a  white  cane 
in  time  to  come  to  a  full  stop  or  to  slow 
down  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  per- 
son;  b)  that  it  is  always  mechanically 
■  possible  for  vehicles  to  be  stopped  or 
nc-  1  slowed  down  in  time  to  avoid  a  collision 
with  a  person  carrying  a  white  cane;  c) 
^>'P  '  that  motorists  are  always  fully  familiar 
I  with  the  varying  white  cane  laws  and 
^  conditions  of  the  section  of  the  country 
^  through  which  they  may  be  traveling. 
^  These  require  no  further  discussion  here. 

The  very  first  assumption  on  which  the 
||  white  cane  theory  rests  is  that  blind  per- 
;  sons  cannot  take  even  limited  respon- 
I  sibility  for  their  own  safety.  This  promotes 
I  a  public  image  of  blind  people  which  does 
I  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  con- 
I  cept  of  independence  for  persons  who  are 


blind.  It  will  be  further  discussed  under 
Point  3,  below. 

2.  Attitudes  and  problems  of  blind  foot 
travelers. 

With  adequate  training  in  the  proper 
traveling  techniques  blind  persons  can  at¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  degree  of  mobility  in¬ 
dependence.  To  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  learn  to  travel  at  will,  it 
may  be  helpful  to  ask:  Is  it  possible  for 
blind  pedestrians  in  any  situation  or  set 
of  circumstances  to  travel  completely  in¬ 
dependently  with  no  degree  of  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  traveling  public? 

In  the  case  of  an  accomplished  foot 
traveler,  the  answer  is  a  qualified  yes,  since 
there  are  conditions  to  be  dealt  with,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  unfamiliar  territory,  such  as 
tom-up  streets  and  side  walks,  sound  dis¬ 
turbances  which  interfere  with  normal  au¬ 
ditory  orientation  aids,  deep  snow,  and 
intersections  involving  the  convergence  of 
a  number  of  streets,  which  present  well- 
nigh  insurmountable  problems. 

In  situations  beyond  the  range  of  any 
of  the  senses  on  which  blind  persons  rely 
for  orientation,  necessary  and  dependable 
assistance  can  usually  be  secured  from 
sighted  fellow-pedestrians. 

Existing  white  cane  legislation  fails  to 
make  provision  for  the  adequate  training 
of  a  blind  person’s  remaining  senses  use¬ 
ful  to  his  orientation;  instead,  white  cane 
laws  are  predicated  on  the  handicaps  and 
limitations  resulting  from  loss  of  sight. 

3.  The  potential  public  image  of  blind 
persons  resulting  from  intensive  public- 
education  campaigns  on  the  white  cane 
program. 

What  we  have  set  forth  in  Points  1  and 
2  brings  us  unavoidably  face  to  face  with 
the  perennial  problem  of  changing  an  un¬ 
desirable  public  image  of  blind  people  to 
a  desirable  one — or  better  still,  of  achiev¬ 
ing  the  ideal  of  obliterating  all  public 
images  of  “the  blind.” 

Organized  society  is  a  composite  system 
of  many  groupings  of  individuals.  Many 
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persons  deliberately  join  organized  groups 
in  order  to  achieve  common  aims  and 
purposes.  In  these  instances  an  attempt 
is  generally  made  to  identify  the  group  to 
the  public  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  to 
convey  its  interests  to  the  public.  Thus, 
labor  groups  campaign  for  better  working 
conditions;  an  association  of  manufacturers 
seeks  to  promote  the  sale  of  products;  an 
organization  of  educators  works  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  involve  the  public  in  pursuit  of 
that  aim. 

Society  functions  through  the  creation 
of  groupings  and  group  labels,  and  for¬ 
mulates  concepts  of  the  trait,  the  mark,  the 
attribute  of  the  group.  Thus  there  are  “the 
aged,”  “the  teen-agers,”  “the  eggheads,” 
“the  blind.”  The  significance  of  the  social 
label  on  the  group  is  obvious:  it  epitomizes 
the  public  image  of  the  group. 

It  is  well  to  recall  briefly  here  some  facts 
concerning  the  traditional  relations  be¬ 
tween  blind  persons  and  society  as  a  whole. 
From  time  immemorial  blind  persons  have 
been  regarded  as  a  group  and  designated 
simply  as  “the  blind.”  Around  this  group 
concept  have  grown  the  common  miscon¬ 
ceptions  of  total  helplessness,  complete  de¬ 
pendence  on  family  and  community,  and 
general  incapability.  This  lends  pertinence 
to  the  question.  Given  this  group  concept, 
do  public-education  campaigns  in  behalf 
of  the  white  cane  program  confirm  the 
group  concept,  “the  blind”  and  all  its  as¬ 
sociated  misconceptions,  or  do  they  not? 

The  answer  hinges  on  whether  the  pri¬ 
mary  emphasis  of  the  program  is  predi¬ 
cated  on  positive  human  values  such  as 
development  of  self-reliance,  individual 
resourcefulness,  ability  to  move  from  place 
to  place  at  will,  and  the  like,  or  on  whether 
it  is  predicated  on  the  disabling  and  limit¬ 
ing  factors  of  blindness. 

In  those  states  (approximately  half) 
that  specifically  require  the  bearer  of  the 
white  cane  to  hold  it  aloft  or  extended, 
a  degree  of  responsibility  technically  lies 
with  the  blind  person;  paradoxically,  when 
the  cane  is  thus  held  the  user  is  deprived 
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of  it  as  a  functional  orientation  aid  untfl 
he  comes  to  the  opposite  curb.  But  in  all 
the  states,  whether  the  law  specifies  how 
the  cane  is  to  be  carried  or  not,  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  the  legislation  is  to  make 
the  motorist  completely  responsible  for  the  J 
blind  pedestrian’s  safety.  f 

Obviously,  then,  as  already  stated,  exist¬ 
ing  white  cane  legislation  is  predicated  on 
a  limiting  factor  of  blindness,  and  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  without  a  white  cane 
program  such  positive  potentials  as  self- 
reliance  and  resourcefulness  cannot  be 
achieved  in  blind  persons,  then  the  effect 
of  white  cane  programs  and  legislation  is 
simply  to  aggravate  the  traditional  group 
concept,  “the  blind.” 

Among  members  of  society  there  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  corresponding  duty  for  every 
right  granted.  The  only  exceptions  to  the 
rule  are  those  persons  whom  society 
gards  as  being  too  helpless  and  incapable 
to  meet  the  demands  and  responsibilities  of 
ordinary  daily  living.  By  assuming  that 
blind  persons  are  not  capable  of  taking 
responsibility  for  their  personal  safety  in 
a  given  situation,  white  cane  laws  simply 
lend  additional  emphasis  to  the  stereotyped 
group  concept,  thus  serving  to  relegate 
persons  who  are  blind  to  the  very  category 
to  which  they  rightly  object  and  from 
which  they  constantly  seek  to  be  freed. 

Blind  persons  who  have  been  trained 
in  proper  and  proven  foot-travel  techniques 
can  travel  from  place  to  place  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  safety,  regardless  of 
the  color  of  the  cane  they  use  or  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  aware  of  an  exist¬ 
ing  white  cane  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  have  not  been  adequately 
trained  either  cannot  move  from  place  to 
place  at  all,  or  they  travel  at  the  risk  of 
injury  to  themselves  and/or  other  travelen. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  white 
cane  laws  serve  no  positive,  constructive 
purpose,  little  if  any  functional  purpose, 
and  worse,  that  public  education  cam¬ 
paigns  promoting  the  white  cane  consti¬ 
tute  a  social  disservice  to  persons  who  ate 
blind. 
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I  4.  Other  possible  means  of  attaining 
the  goal  of  maximum  safety  for  blind 
pedestrians. 

Can  the  white  cane  goal  be  attained  by 
I  other  means?  We  submit  that  adequate 
safety  for  blind  persons  crossing  at  inter¬ 
sections  could  best  be  attained  through: 

(a)  Adequate  and  extended  training  of 
blind  persons  in  the  most  efficient  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  use  of  the  cane  and  of  the 
orientation  senses. 


(b)  Proper  orientation  of  blind  persons 
in  wholesome  rapport  with  sighted  fellow 
pedestrians  offering  assistance. 

(c)  Canes  offering  maximum  physical 
individual  comfort,  and  optimal  maneu¬ 
verability,  sensitivity,  and  durability. 

(d)  Canes  that  are  attractive-looking, 
not  objectionably  noisy  in  use,  and  that 
can  be  seen  at  a  reasonable  distance  with¬ 
out  deliberately  contributing  to  the  mis¬ 
conception  of  helplessness  of  “the  blind” 
as  a  group. 


Necrology 


★  S.  Ruth  Barrett,  who  for  many  years 
was  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety's  world-wide  work  for  the  blind,  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-two  on  March  9.  She 
was  also  assistant  recording  secretary  of 
the  Society.  Two  years  ago.  Miss  Barrett 
received  the  Migel  Medal  for  distinguished 
services  to  blind  people.  In  1958,  she  was 
the  recipient  of  the  National  Annual 
Achievement  Award  in  Philadelphia  for 
outstanding  service  in  rehabilitation  and 
education  of  blind  persons.  She  was  a  pio¬ 
neer  figure  in  the  recording  of  Scripture 
records  for  the  talking  book.  She  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Hunter  College  and  Columbia 
University. 

★  Newel  L.  Perry,  founder  of  the  Cali¬ 


fornia  Council  of  the  Blind  and  for  many 
years  director  of  advanced  studies  at  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  died  in 
Berkeley,  California,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  on  February  10.  A  Doctor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  from  the  University  of  Munich, 
Germany,  he  was  also  instrumental  in 
enacting  the  1907  New  York  State  legis¬ 
lation  providing  state  funds  for  readers  for 
blind  college  students. 

A  memorial  convocation  for  Dr.  Perry 
was  held  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  on  March  25.  The  memorial  address 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek, 
an  alumnus  of  the  school  and  the  present 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Social 
Welfare. 
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TOWARDS 

moT'e  and  better' 

RESEARCH 

NORMAN  M.  YODER,  Ph.D. 


Answering  to  the  increasing  need  for 
research  and  research  implementation,  a 
group  called  the  Committee  for  Research 
on  Problems  Associated  with  Blindness, 
Inc.,  was  incorporated  under  Delaware  law 
on  December  1,  1959,  as  an  independent, 
non-profit  organization. 

According  to  its  constitution,  the  group 
has  three  major  aims: 

1 )  To  conduct  research  on  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  blindness. 

2)  To  seek  federal  and  philanthropic 
aid  for  these  research  projects. 

3)  To  receive,  disburse,  and  administer 
financial  support  for  such  research. 

The  group  makes  full  use  of  available 
research  facilities  such  as  AAIB,  AAWB, 
and  AFB,  but  seeks  to  go  into  areas  which 
will  not  cross  wires  with  any  of  these  or¬ 
ganizations.  Represented  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  are  state  agencies  which  function  pri¬ 
marily  along  the  eastern  seaboard  and 
parts  of  the  midwest,  including  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  Virginia;  private  schools  for 
the  blind  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Massachusetts.  Other  representa¬ 
tives  include  Robert  Bray,  Chief  Librarian, 
Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress;  Charles  Ness,  Librarian,  Free  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia;  and 

Norman  M,  Yoder  is  president  of  the 
Committee  for  Research  on  Problems  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  Blindness,  and  is  commissioner 
of  the  Office  for  the  Blind,  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


representatives  of  other  private  and  public 
agencies  interested  in  problems  of  blind 
persons. 

The  Committee  has  also  extended  mem¬ 
bership  to  a  number  of  industrialists  who 
are  giving  of  their  time,  energy,  effort  and 
wisdom  in  developing  research  projects, 
financing  them  and  assisting  in  ultimate 
publications,  and  it  welcomes  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  organization  who  is  desirous  of 
assisting  in  developing  research  projects 
from  the  standpoint  of  ideas,  finance,  pub¬ 
lication,  etc.  Membership  for  non-govern¬ 
mental  agencies  is  twenty-five  dollars  per 
year.  Meetings  are  held  in  the  conference 
room  of  the  Personnel  Research  Center, 
1604  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Several  years  ago  the  Committee  for 
Research  brought  out  a  study  relating  to 
the  adjustment  to  blindness  which  has  r^ 
ceived  national  recognition.*  Since  that 
time,  the  group  has  been  reorganized  and 
is  now  in  the  process  of  considering  four 
other  pieces  of  research.  However,  before 
discussing  this  plan  the  Committee  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  study  cur¬ 
rently  undertaken  by  the  Office  for  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.** 

Through  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of 
Vocation  Rehabilitation,  of  HEW,  the 
Pennsylvania  Office  for  the  Blind  in  1960 
conducted  a  planning  conference,  bringing 
together  a  small  group  of  persons  who 
were  concerned  regarding  the  placement 
of  blind  people  in  professional  occupa¬ 
tions.  Prior  to  this  effort,  however,  the 
Committee  for  Research  on  Problems  As¬ 
sociated  with  Blindness  had  begun  to  col¬ 
lect  data  on  blind  persons  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  professional  areas.  Once  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  had  ac- 


*  Bauman,  Mary,  K.;  Dauth,  George  W4 
Hutchinson,  Elizabeth;  Heisler,  William;  Kohn, 
Joseph,  and  others,  "Adjustment  to  Blind¬ 
ness,”  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  September,  1954. 

**  This  study,  on  placement  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  professional  occupations  is  scheduled 
for  publication  by  the  close  of  1961. 
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cepted  the  report  of  the  planning  confer¬ 
ence  and  authorized  a  grant  to  the  Office 
for  the  Blind,  the  Committee  for  Research 
made  its  materials  available  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  proposed  project. 

Members  of  the  Committee  have  served 
as  consultants  during  the  present  research 
effort,  with  the  Personnel  Research  Center 
of  Philadelphia  acting  as  a  subcontracting 
agency  to  do  a  specific  portion  of  the 
work.  The  project  comprises  three  principal 
steps: 


1)  To  accumulate  a  bank  of  names  of 
blind  individuals  successfully  employed  in 
professional  occupations  and  to  interview 
as  many  of  these  as  possible,  on  a  personal 
basis.  At  this  writing  the  Committee  and 
the  research  project  accumulated  between 
700  and  800  such  names.  The  research 
staff  has  currently  completed  close  to  500 
interviews  which  have  been  taped  and  are 
also  being  transcribed. 

2)  The  accumulated  data  are  being  re¬ 
corded  and  will  be  presented  as  a  teach¬ 
able  body  of  knowledge  at  a  national  train¬ 
ing  course  to  be  held  the  weeks  of  May  22 
to  June  2,  1961,  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Office  for 
the  Blind  and  with  the  financial  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  OVR.  The  course  is  designed 
to  assist  public  and  private  agency  person¬ 
nel  in  the  techniques  of  placing  blind 
persons  in  professional  occupations. 

In  addition  to  ten  professional  areas  to 
be  covered  during  the  training  course, 
other  areas  will  include  the  responsibility 
of  the  state  agency  for  developing  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  type  of  placement,  how  to 
properly  prepare  an  application,  how  to 
properly  prepare  a  profile,  and  other  per¬ 
tinent  subjects  necessary  to  a  successful 
placement  program  of  blind  persons  in 
professions. 

Also  included  as  a  part  of  this  course 
will  be  a  publication  detailing  the  results 
of  the  research  in  the  major  areas  of  pro¬ 
fessional  endeavor.  In  addition,  the  course 
will  provide  discussion  leadership  and  re¬ 


source  persons,  namely  blind  persons  who 
are  presently  successfully  engaged  in  ten 
major  professions:  social  work,  law,  jour¬ 
nalism,  music,  medical  and  health,  teach¬ 
ing,  including  public  school,  private  school 
and  collegiate,  business  other  than  sales, 
sales,  science,  and  the  arts  including  radio, 
television  and  theater. 

3)  The  third  phase,  which  has  not  yet 
received  final  approval,  will  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vocational  guidance  material 
recorded  and  printed  for  the  use  of 
schools,  public  agencies,  private  agencies 
and  other  interested  groups.  This  material 
will  not  devote  itself  to  the  usual  pre¬ 
requisites  of  professional  training  and  en¬ 
tering  the  professions  but  will  deal  essen¬ 
tially  with  the  problems  which  blind 
persons  must  solve  in  entering  a  profes¬ 
sion,  how  they  have  been  solved  by  many 
blind  people  engaged  in  the  profession, 
anticipated  advancement,  income,  prob¬ 
lems  of  licensure,  boarding,  etc. 

The  Committee  for  Research  on  Prob¬ 
lems  Associated  with  Blindness  now  has 
before  it  for  consideration  several  pro¬ 
posals  : 

1 )  To  bring  the  study  on  adjustment  to 
blindness  up-to-date  by  making  use  of  the 
data  and  following  the  cases  through  to 
the  present  time; 

2)  To  do  a  piece  of  research  relative 
to  publications,  need  for  publications,  etc. 
This  latter  suggestion  has  come  from  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  all  monies 
received  by  the  Committee  for  Research 
are  devoted  entirely  to  research.  A  small 
amount  has  gone  for  letterheads,  enve¬ 
lopes,  and  the  required  annual  fee  for 
maintaining  corporate  status  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware. 

Currently  the  board  of  directors  con¬ 
sists  of  Joseph  Kohn,  assistant  director  of 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
Carl  Davis,  Perkins  Institute,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts;  Charles  Ness,  Free  Library 
for  the  Blind  of  Philadelphia;  president, 
Norman  M.  Yoder,  commissioner  of  the 
Office  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Pub- 
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lie  Welfare,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  secretary-treasurer,  Vernon  Hull, 
supervisor  of  rehabilitation,  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

The  Committee  is  seeking  projects.  It 
believes  that  it  can  justify  financing  any 
worthwhile  piece  of  research,  and  wel¬ 
comes  additional  members,  whose  contri¬ 
bution  of  time  and  effort  is  highly  valued. 


Lions  Honor 


On  Saturday  evening,  April  8,  before  an 
audience  of  1,200  persons  including  many 
government  dignitaries,  gathered  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Helen  Keller  was  awarded  the  Annual 
Humanitarian  Award  by  the  Lions  Club 
District  22-C.  This  award  was  established 
in  1959  for  outstanding  public  service  in 
the  field  of  work  with  blind  persons. 

Miss  Keller,  the  first  and  only  woman 
to  gain  honorary  membership  in  the  Lions 
International,  graciously  accepted  the  hom¬ 
age  and  pointed  up  some  of  the  crying 
needs  which  still  exist  in  the  field. 

“From  a  heart  overflowing  with  happy 
gratitude  I  greet  you  and  thank  you  for 
your  years  of  service  to  the  blind,  and 
your  homage  to  me  .  .  .”  she  began. 

“Because  you  Lions  and  others  have 
increased  public  understanding  and  helpful¬ 
ness,  more  and  more  blind  persons  are  per¬ 
forming  excellent  work  in  countless  jobs, 
but  there  are  far  from  enough  personnel 
and  other  practical  means — counseling,  ad¬ 
justment,  and  tangible  rehabilitation  as¬ 
sistance — which  would  quicken  the  return 
of  the  blind  to  useful  labor. . . .” 

“It  saddens  me  inexpressibly  to  learn 


The  committee  membership  in  itself  ttiav 
not  be  highly  skilled  in  the  methodology  of 
research  but  it  has  available  personnel  to 
carry  out  such  methodology.  The  Commit, 
tee  firmly  believes  that  where  there  is  a 
desire  to  do  a  job  to  better  serve  blind 
people,  interested  persons  will  meet,  wort 
together,  financially  support  and,  through 
active  scientific  research,  seek  to  improve 
the  status  of  blind  people  in  this  country. 


Helen  Keller 


that  this  country  urgently  needs  more  edu¬ 
cational  agencies  for  blind  children,  more 
teachers,  more  embossed  books  and  an 
increased  amount  of  school  material  .  . 

In  presenting  the  award,  which  he  called 
“the  highest  honor  we  are  privileged  to 
bestow,”  William  Smith,  governor  of  Lions 
District  22-C,  stated  that  she  more  than 
any  other  individual  encouraged  Lions 
throughout  the  world  to  participate  in  the 
group’s  sight  conservation  and  aid  to  the 
blind  programs.  “For  it  is  the  recipient  of 
our  Humanitarian  Award  who,  in  July 
1925,”  he  stated,  gave  the  Lions  their  first 
impetus  to  aid  blind  persons. 

Miss  Keller,  who  was  accompanied  on 
this  occasion  by  M.  Robert  Barnett,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  sister  foundations 
which  she  helped  found  and  still  actively 
serves  as  international  counselor,  concluded 
by  saying:  “Only  when  America  and  all 
other  countries  put  energy  and  enthusiasm 
into  the  work  of  increasing  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  blind  and  saving  sight,  shall 
all  mankind  be  blessed  with  the  right  to 
see.” 
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Iditoriaity  Speaking 


We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  two 
writers’  attempt  to  evaluate  the  philosophy 
of  the  white  cane  as  a  program  and  as  a 
legislative  fact  in  all  the  states  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  except  Alaska.  We  commend  the  state¬ 
ment  to  readers  and  invite  their  thinking 
on  the  subject  for  expression  in  coming 
issues.  Our  own  view  is  that  an  objection¬ 
able  public  image  of  blindness  is  inescap¬ 
ably  fostered  by  the  white  cane  program 
as  presently  constituted,  but  that,  granted 
this  is  true,  it  remains  for  us  to  decide 
whether  the  benefits  derived  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  sufficiently  outweigh  these  undesired 
effects  to  warrant  its  continuance. 

For  the  present,  we  reserve  discussion 
on  that  aspect  of  the  white  cane  move¬ 
ment,  and  turn  to  an  aspect  that  is  more 
definitively  measurable,  namely,  the  degree 
to  which  the  white  cane  provides  a  practi¬ 
cal  means  for  securing  personal  safety  for 
blind  pedestrians  at  traffic  intersections. 
And  in  assessing  the  degree  of  safety  that 
can  be  achieved,  we  can  also  investigate 
how  well  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others 
in  the  traffic  situation  are  protected.  Scien¬ 
tific  investigation  seeking  answers  to  the 
question  of  effectiveness  of  the  white  cane 
in  achieving  safety  is  meager,  but  we  have 
sufficient  indications  from  limited  studies 
and  from  elementary  inquiry  to  make  us 
bold  to  attempt  some  conclusions. 

The  laws  in  the  various  states  differ  in 
certain  details.  For  example,  in  one  state  it 
is  mandatory  for  a  blind  person  when 
walking  on  a  public  thoroughfare  alone, 
to  carry  a  white  cane;  in  the  others,  carry¬ 
ing  a  white  cane  is  optional;  in  the  laws  of 
some  states  the  method  of  carrying  the  cane 
is  specified,  in  others  the  law  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  how  it  is  to  be  carried  or  used;  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  users  vary  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  state,  from  granting  the  ex¬ 


clusive  right-of-way  without  exception,  to 
more  restricted  benefits  under  limiting  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  foot  traveler  with  a  white 
cane;  the  specifications  of  the  “white” 
cane  itself  vary  among  those  states  that  set 
forth  any  specifications. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that,  so  far  as  the 
respective  laws  are  concerned,  the  pattern 
of  white  cane  legislation  is  heterogeneous, 
as  is  also  true  of  other  traffic  laws  in  the 
various  states.  The  diversities  in  white  cane 
laws  cannot  but  cause  confusion  and  resul¬ 
tant  hazards  to  the  blind  foot  traveler — 
and  no  less  to  the  hapless  motorist  who  is 
the  involuntary  second  party  in  an  acci¬ 
dent  situation. 

So  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  the 
white  cane  laws  in  the  respective  states  are 
equally  efficacious;  nor  that  any  one  of 
them  as  now  formulated  would  meet  the 
test  of  providing  ultimate  safety  for  blind 
pedestrians  and  would  at  the  same  time 
infringe  the  rights  of  no  party  concerned. 
Yet  the  proponents  of  white  cane  laws  uni¬ 
formly  claim  efficacy  of  the  laws.  The  fact 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  that  quite  certainly  the 
best  white  cane  law  in  the  world  will  not 
measure  up  in  assuring  the  degree  of  safety 
that  an  uncritical  public,  or  anyone’s  hasty 
judgment,  or  some  users  expect  of  it.  We 
also  believe  that  among  the  factors  bear¬ 
ing  on  averting  collision  and  injury  to  a 
blind  pedestrian,  the  one-inch  diameter 
(more  or  less),  white  cane  in  a  person’s 
hand  plays  a  very  minor  part.  This  seems 
apparent  from  the  findings  of  incomplete 
studies,  added  to  what  we  know  from  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  automobile  traffic  about 
visual  perception  and  physical  laws  of 
speed  and  momentum  and  friction.  Note 
the  contrast  between  the  one-inch  round 
white  bar,  often  in  a  fluid  pattern  of  many 
other  moving  pedestrians,  signalling  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  motorist  where  so  much  is  at 
stake,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  kind  of  traffic  signal  normally  deemed 
necessary  by  street  and  highway  depart¬ 
ments — the  flashing  light,  or  the  spread- 
out,  conspicuously  painted  barricade,  or 
the  foot-or-more-square  red  flag,  warning 
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of  an  obstruction  or  cautioning  against 
speed  or  apprising  of  a  detour.  We  think 
it  quite  probable  that  many  individuals 
who  use  the  white  cane  place  undue  con¬ 
fidence  in  it,  not  comprehending  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  many  factors  involved  in 
safety. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
use  of  the  white  cane  as  a  signal  to  the 
motorist  is  almost  gratuitous.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  motorist  who,  approaching  one 
or  more  human  figures  in  the  roadway 
ahead,  is  not  alerted  by  that  fact  alone, 
regardless  of  whether  he  knows  that  they 
are  blind  or  sighted,  whether  they  are  car¬ 
rying  a  white  or  a  non-white  cane,  a  pack¬ 
age  or  a  newspaper — or  nothing  at  all. 

These  observations  will  seem  to  zealous 
white  cane  advocates  to  cast  us  unequivo¬ 
cally  into  the  camp  of  white  cane  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  open-minded; 


we  believe  a  thorough  study  needs  to  it 
made  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  well-foumfed 
opinion  about  the  degree  of  efficacy  of  tbe 
white  cane.  The  foregoing  are  some  of  th 
factors  that  need  to  be  but  are  not  usuaBy 
taken  into  account  in  evaluating  it.  And 
we  do  confess  the  notion  that  while  tbe 
legislation  thus  far  enacted  has  its  genesis 
in  well-intentioned  efforts  to  enhance  the 
personal  safety  of  blind  pedestrians,  its 
concrete  actuality  is  inadequately  con¬ 
ceived.  Our  hope  is  that  it  may  be  used 
as  a  positive  means  to  evolve  more  certahi 
safety  measures  for  blind  pedestrians;  that 
it  may  suggest  and  emphasize  the  need  for 
more  extensive  and  more  adequate  foot- 
travel  training;  and  that  if  such  trainiof 
proves  to  require  the  use  of  a  cane  (we 
think  it  will),  we  then  consider  the  war¬ 
rant  in  requiring  that  the  cane  be  painted 
white.  — H.MJ, 
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YOU’RE  NOT  DOING  ALL  YOU  SHOULD  UNLESS  YOU 
CONTACT  NATIONAL  PERSONNEL 
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I'he  National  Personnel  Referral  Service  lists  jobs  aiul  people  in  many  cate¬ 
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rehabilitation  counselors  gratle  school  teachers 

physical  education  teachers  sotial  workers 

(Mcupational  therapists  mobility  specialists 
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For  information,  WRITE  TODAY: 
National  Personnel  Referral  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
1.5  West  16th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 


Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


TEST  YOUR  FUNNY  BONE 

Hindsight  for  February  was  devoted  to 
a  tongue-in-cheek  description  of  the  vicis¬ 
situde  of  my  having  recently  attempted  to 
unscramble  a  braille  letter  which  my  sister 
had  written  after  one  self-taught  lesson  in 
braille  writing.  It  struck  me  that  New  Out¬ 
look  readers  would  derive  some  pleasure 
by  associating  the  experience  with  many 
which  they  themselves  have  had  in  their 
efforts  either  to  teach  braille  on  the  one 
hand  or  to  learn  it  on  the  other. 

Whether  it  was  wise  and  proper,  the 
article  also  was  written  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  satirization  of  what  we  called — 
with  a  smile — the  “learned  professionals” 
who  usually  look  to  the  New  Outlook  for 
competent  research  reports.  We  flippantly 
used  my  sister’s  misadventure  to  deride 
what  we  smugly  said  is  too  much  ill-con¬ 
sidered  and  unsound  research  activity. 

For  those  who  did  not  read  the  Febru¬ 
ary  column,  it  was  entitled  “Test  Your 
Braille  Brain.”  We  used  my  sister's  inad¬ 
vertent  backward  writing  to  suggest  to 
readers  that  they  should  attempt  to  un¬ 
scramble  a  brief  message  which  was 
printed  in  her  fashion,  and  that  they  might 
want  to  grade  themselves  by  the  amount 
of  time  it  took  them  to  do  so. 

For  some  reason  which  I  have  not  yet 
determined,  that  particular  column  has 
attracted  more  response  than  almost  any¬ 
thing  we  have  ever  published  in  this  col¬ 
umn.  That  in  itself  would  have  been  a 
surprise  to  its  author,  but  the  greatest 
surprise  was  the  variety  of  responses.  I 
think  you  ought  to  see  some  samples  and 
make  your  own  determination  of  what 
stimulated  them. 


A  rather  noticeable  group  of  telephone 
calls  and  letters  came  in  from  people  who 
seemed  to  get  a  great  deal  of  amusement 
from  the  article  itself  and  from  their  own 
efforts  to  unscramble  the  backward  braille. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hanna  of  New  York  City 
telephoned  to  say  that  he  had  unscrambled 
the  message  in  ten  minutes  and  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  made 
errors  in  our  own  failure  to  be  consistent 
in  the  reverse  presentation.  Others  simply 
telephoned  or  wrote  to  say  that  they  got  a 
laugh  from  reading  the  article  but  that 
they  made  no  effort  to  unscramble  it — 
they  didn’t  know  anything  about  braille 
in  the  first  place. 

An  example  of  written  communications 
from  those  who  seemed  to  derive  some 
pleasure  is  that  from  Richard  Evensen  of 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  who  says  in 
part — 

“The  humor  you  displayed  here  is  good, 
better  than  much  in  past  columns — and  I 
assume  your  sister  sees  the  joke  too.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  although  I  realize  you  are  kid¬ 
ding  in  your  scoring  values,  you  should 
know  that  both  my  wife  and  I  unscrambled 
the  sample  in  five  minutes.  .  .  . 

“More  serious  comments  are  (a)  you 
forgot  to  reverse  ‘1’,  ‘k’  and  the  capital 
sign  and  comma  and  period— consistency, 
you  know,  (my  wife’s  discovery),  and  (b> 
such  a  mistake  as  your  sister  made  shows 
the  wisdom  or  at  least  good  grounds  for 
teaching  braille  to  beginners  by  use  of  a 
braille-writer  only,  not  a  slate. 

“My  only  other  thought  is  a  question: 
Why  didn’t  we  as  kids  think  up  and  use 
such  a  system  in  those  days  when  we  liked 
to  have  and  use  codes;  what  fun!  This  is 
not  so  far-fetched  for  I  do  remember  some 
of  us  using  American  braille  when  it  had 
gone  out  of  general  use.” 

Evidently  many  of  us  in  agencies  for  the 
blind  have  similar  experiences  with  our 
braille  correspondents  and  identified  with 
the  article  as  a  result.  For  example,  Eliza¬ 
beth  M.  Wishard  of  the  Indiana  Stale  Li¬ 
brary  at  Indianapolis  wrote — 
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“It  was  fun,  but  took  exactly  nine 
minutes.  No,  I  am  not  so  bright.  I  had 
the  advantage  of  your  solution  and  the 
fact  that  this  has  happened  to  us  at  the 
Library  too,  more  than  once.  Not  fair  I 
know,  but  a  good  excuse  to  say  I’m  a 
Hindsight  fan  and  a  plugger  for  the  Foun¬ 
dation.  What  would  we  do  without  it?” 

After  a  series  of  such  messages  as  the 
foregoing,  you  might  well  understand  my 
unusual  interest  in  one  that  I  received  from 
Michael  Sofka  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  I 
do  not  think  that  Michael’s  funnybone  was 
tickled  when  he  read  the  column — to  put 
it  mildly.  It  undoubtedly  stems  from  his 
conviction  that  the  problems  which  face 
our  field  are  a  bit  too  serious  to  treat 
them  lightly,  and  he  may  be  right.  Here’s 
what,  in  part,  he  wrote: 

“.  .  .  You  asked  the  question,  if  the 
Reader’s  Digest  can  interest  people  in  its 
word  power  tests  and  numerous  other  de¬ 
vices  for  self-analysis,  why  can’t  the  New 
Outlook? 

“The  Reader’s  Digest  is  a  tax  paying 
private  enterprise,  but  the  New  Outlook 
is,  in  part,  supported  by  donors  who  are 
assured  that  their  contributions  are  used 
with  wisdom  and  care. 


Job  Talk 

by  John  R.  Butler 


Dollars  and  Sense 

Salaries  are  a  key  to  the  promotion  of 
high  standards  of  service  to  blind  children 
and  adults.  There  is  a  nation-wide  short¬ 
age  of  professional  personnel  to  provide 
services  to  the  country’s  health,  education, 
and  welfare  organizations.  This  shortage 
creates  a  competitive,  national  market.  So 
the  price  must  be  right  if  such  personnel 
are  to  be  recruited  and  retained  in  the  field 
of  blindness. 


“You  and  the  learned  professionals  you 
refer  to  in  the  article  are  receiving  sub¬ 
stantial  salaries  to  use  your  brains  in  Ac 
seeking  of  solutions  to  the  true  unnitt 
needs  of  blind  people.  The  ‘braille  braii 
test’  is  certainly  not  one  of  them  nor  docs 
it  contain  any  realism  or  objectivity 
“The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  not  under  any  obligation  to  help  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo  in  work  for  the  blind 
merely  for  the  sake  of  jobs  for  those  em¬ 
ployed  therein.  However,  it  is  under  ob¬ 
ligation  to  the  donor  and  to  the  blind,  in 
whose  name  the  donor  is  solicited  fot 
funds,  to  find  ways  to  get  more  produc¬ 
tivity  for  blind  people  out  of  these  funds 
“With  all  the  millions  of  dollars  being 
poured  into  sales  outfits  for  the  blind, 
being  appropriated  for  the  blind,  and  do¬ 
nated  for  the  blind  and  the  blind  getting 
so  little  out  of  it  all,  a  major  scandal  in 
the  work  is  bound  to  break  soon.” 

If  Michael’s  prediction  comes  true,  who 
will  have  the  last  laugh?  I  repeat,  he  may 
even  be  right,  but  I  hope  that  even  he  will 
not  agree  with  my  sister’s  reaction  to  my 
use  of  her  bumbling  braille  to  poke  fun 
at  ourselves.  She  wrote,  in  part,  “you  are 
a  louse.” 
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The  right  price,  however,  often  shocks 
administrators  and  board  members  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  long  overdue,  but 
nonetheless  dramatic,  upward  salary  trends 
in  the  education  and  the  social  welfare 
professions.  In  this  column  patches  of 
salary  information  concerning  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counselors,  social  workers  and  teach¬ 
ers  have  appeared.  But  administrators,  | 
planning  to  tackle  the  salary  problem,  ob¬ 
viously  need  additional  and  detailed  data. 

In  order  to  provide  our  field  with  a 
sound  basis  for  planning  salary  schedules, 
the  Foundation  has  contracted  for  a  salary 
survey  that  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  The  survey  will  yield  up- 
to-date  salary  information  on  twenty  job 
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titles,  listed  below,  that  were  among  the 
sixty-nine  covered  in  the  comprehensive 
Sational  Survey  of  Personnel  Standards 
and  Personnel  Practices  in  Services  for  the 
Blind  1955. 
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1.  Nursery  and  kindergarten  teachers. 

2.  Grade  school  teachers. 

3.  Secondary  school  teachers. 

4.  Supervisory  teachers,  grade  school. 

5.  Music  teachers. 

6.  Physical  education  teachers. 

7.  Vocational  training  teachers. 

8.  Home  economics  teachers. 

9.  Teachers  of  arts  and  crafts. 

Administration 

10.  Principals  of  residential  schools. 

11.  Superintendents  of  residential  schools. 

12.  Directors,  commissions  or  agencies  for 
the  blind. 

13.  Assistant  directors,  commissions  or 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

14.  Supervisors,  sections  for  the  blind. 

15.  Superintendents  of  workshops  for  the 
blind. 

Social  Work 


16.  Caseworkers,  social. 

17.  Casework  supervisors. 
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Others 

18.  Home  teachers. 

19.  Vocational  counselors. 

20.  Orientors,  mobility. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  best  resource  to  do  the  sur¬ 
vey.  The  Bureau  will  mail  questionnaires 
directly  to  administrators  of  the  programs 
that  employ  the  kinds  of  personnel  listed 
above.  The  administrators  will  complete 
the  easy-to-answer  forms  and  return  them 
directly  to  the  Bureau.  There,  the  data 


will  be  arranged  into  meaningful  pictures. 
The  success  of  the  survey  will  depend  upon 
the  cooperation  of  the  administrators  in 
completing  the  forms. 

The  salary  information  that  is  collected 
becomes  the  property  of  the  Bureau  and 
is,  of  course,  confidential.  Specifics,  such 
as  what  a  particular  agency  pays  its  home 
teachers,  will  not  be  made  available.  A 
report  of  the  general  findings  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau,  and  the  report  will 
receive  nation-wide  distribution. 

The  report  will  give  the  salary  trends 
that  have  occurred  since  1955.  It  will  also 
allow  a  comparison  of  how  well  salaries 
in  the  field  of  blindness  have  kept  pace 
with  the  salaries  of  professional  personnel 
in  other  fields  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare.  Consequently,  a  basis  will  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  an  evaluation  of  the  further 
efforts  of  salary  adjustments  in  the  field  of 
blindness  that  must  be  made  to  bring  sal¬ 
aries  in  line  with  those  that  are  offered  in 
the  competitive,  national  market.  The  sal¬ 
ary  data  will  also  be  of  considerable  help 
to  administrators  who  are  seeking  to  bring 
their  salary  practices  in  line  with  those  that 
are  being  offered  nationally  within  the  field 
of  blindness. 

The  salary  survey  will  not  only  provide 
us  with  an  important  measure  of  where  we 
stand  on  salaries  today,  but  it  will  also 
give  us  a  sense  of  the  growing  pains  we 
have  yet  to  experience.  A  series  of  articles 
in  this  column  will  highlight  the  findings 
of  the  survey;  at  least  one  article  will  be 
devoted  to  each  of  the  broad  job  categories, 
such  as  education  and  administration,  that 
are  to  be  covered. 

ADMINISTRATORS  PLEASE  NOTE: 

Soon  you  will  receive  the  salary  survey 
questionnaires  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  Your  prompt  attention  to  the 
forms  will  be  appreciated. 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Finestone,  Samuel;  Lukoff,  Irving.  F.;  and 
Whiteman,  Martin.  “The  Demand  for  Dog 
Guides  and  the  Travel  Adjustment  of  Blind 
Persons.”  Research  Center,  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York.  1960.  131  pp. 


In  last  month’s  New  Outlook,  this  column  dealt  with  the 
aspects  of  this  important  study  treating  travel  adjustment 
of  blind  persons.  As  stated  at  that  time,  this  month’s  col¬ 
umn  will  focus  upon  the  materials  concerning  dog  guides. 


Finestone  and  others  have  estimated  that 
1  per  cent  of  the  total  legally  blind  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States,  or  some  3500 
individuals,  use  dog  guides.*  Despite  this 
relatively  small  number,  the  users  of  dog 
guides  constitute,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
an  important  part  of  the  total  population 
of  blind  persons.  Among  these  reasons  are: 

1 )  They  are  often  vigorous  and  successful 
individuals  who  may  have  an  intense 
impact  upon  public  attitudes  toward 
blindness. 

2)  The  dog  guide  almost  always  makes 
employment  and  social  participation 
more  feasible  for  the  blind  person  us¬ 
ing  one. 

3)  The  dog  guide  has  captured  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  general  public  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  image  held  of  blind 
persons. 

4)  There  is  a  possibility  that,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  dog  guides  may 
have  greater  potential  frequency  of  use 
than  is  currently  supposed. 

Actually,  little  research  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  dog  guides  and  their  useful¬ 
ness  in  enhancing  the  mobility  of  blind 


*  Finestone,  Samuel;  Lukoff,  Irving,  F.; 
Whiteman,  Martin.  “Guide  Dog  Training  for 
Blind  Persons."  New  York.  Research  Center, 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia 
University.  1957. 


persons.  As  a  result,  the  current  study  is 
an  especially  welcome  addition  to  the 
literature.  In  its  findings,  some  data  an  ^ 
given  relating  to  the  attitudes  of  blind  ^ 
persons  toward  dog  guides,  the  value  of  ^ 
this  mode  of  travel  as  compared  to  other 
modes,  and  expected  future  developments 
in  the  guide  dog  movement. 

THE  STUDY.  Five  hundred  legally  blind 
persons,  aged  fifteen  to  fifty-four,  were 
interviewed  in  the  course  of  the  study.  A 
total  of  304  of  them  were  residents  of 
New  York  City;  196  were  residents  of 
eight  other  New  York  counties.  The  lat¬ 
ter  group  was  selected  with  due  consid¬ 
eration  of  sampling  procedures  to  insure 
its  representativeness.  The  interviews,  con¬ 
ducted  by  experienced  graduate  social 
workers,  were  based  upon  a  schedule  which 
included  about  600  items,  averaged  an 
hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  in  length,  and 
were  conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  I^ 
spondents.  In  addition  to  gathering  data,  j 
the  interviewers  made  ratings  of  the  neigh-  ' 
borhood  level,  personality  functioning,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  interview  behavior  of  the 
interviewees. 

Four  sets  of  criteria  were  established  to 
assess  a  blind  person’s  potentiality  for  dog 
guide  training: 

1)  Capacity,  including  health  and  physi¬ 
cal  vigor,  hearing  acuity,  vision  at  the 
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I  lower  end  of  the  visual  acuity  scale, 
intelligence,  and  emotional  stability. 

2)  Motivation,  including  satisfaction  or 
dissatisfaction  with  the  current  mode 
of  travel  and  the  desire  for  a  dog 

I  guide. 

3)  Need,  based  particularly  upon  cur¬ 
rent  travel  efficiency  of  the  individual. 

4)  Situational  factors,  including  space  in 
the  house  and  the  neighborhood,  the 
attitudes  of  key  persons  in  the  in¬ 
terviewee’s  life,  his  social  and  em¬ 
ployment  status,  and  the  availability  of 
time  for  guide  dog  training. 

After  excluding  persons  who  already 
were  dog  guide  users,  the  investigators  ap¬ 
plied  these  criteria  to  the  experimental 
sample.  The  primary  reservoir  group  con¬ 
sisted  of  blind  individuals  who  had  the 
requisite  capacity,  motivation,  need,  and 
situation  for  dog  guide  use.  The  second¬ 
ary  reservoir  group  comprised  persons 
meeting  most  of  the  criteria,  but  having 
emotional  difficulties,  situational  difficul¬ 
ties,  or  lack  of  motivation  adequate  for 
dog  guide  use. 

In  this  study,  the  primary  reservoir 
group  constituted  3.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
sample.  An  additional  9.9  per  cent  were 
in  the  secondary  reservoir  group  (4.2  per 
cent  for  situational  difficulties,  4.0  per 
cent  for  lack  of  motivation,  and  1.7  per 
cent  for  emotional  difficulties).  Thus,  86.1 
per  cent  of  this  sample  were  not  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  part  of  a  reservoir  of  potential 
users  of  guide  dogs. 

Projecting  these  statistics  to  the  total 
blind  population  of  comparable  age  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  estimated  that  3268 
individuals  are  in  the  primary  reservoir 
and  8394  are  in  the  secondary  reservoir. 

The  primary  reservoir  contains  about  1 
per  cent  of  all  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States.  “Thus  approximately  one  in  a 
hundred  legally  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  may  be  regarded  as  meeting  all  cri¬ 
teria  for  dog  guide  training.” 

THE  FINDINGS.  After  examining  the 
available  resources  for  guide  dog  train- 
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ing  in  the  United  States,  the  authors  con¬ 
clude:  “.  .  .  the  estimated  current  capacity 
is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  estimated  im¬ 
mediate  potential  for  dog  guide  training.” 
It  is  further  concluded:  “Expansion  of  dog 
guide  training  facilities  is  not  supported 
by  the  evidence.” 

It  was  also  found  that  current  dog  guide 
users  most  closely  resemble  persons  in  the 
primary  reservoir  groups  on  such  variables 
as  social  class,  educational  level,  and  em¬ 
ployment  status.  This  finding  suggests  an 
internal  consistency  in  the  criteria  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  members  of  the  primary 
reservoir. 

In  arriving  at  decisions  relating  to  use  of 
a  dog  guide,  blind  persons  tend  to  be  more 
greatly  influenced  by  personal  relation¬ 
ships  than  by  mass  media  of  communica¬ 
tion.  Personal  discussions  are  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  exposure  to  radio,  television, 
and  reading.  Such  discussions,  it  was 
found,  are  important  factors  in  stimulating 
thought  about  the  possibility  of  using  a 
dog  guide. 

Other  major  findings  are: 

1)  “Dog  guides  are  viewed  favorably  by 
the  users  and  by  sighted  persons. 
Blind  persons  are  generally  favorable, 
but  have  mixed  feelings  leading  to 
lack  of  active  desire  for  dog  guide 
use.” 

2)  “Major  sources  of  negative  informa¬ 
tion  about  dog  guides  are  provided  by 
blind  persons,  agency  workers,  and 
family  members.” 

3)  “A  considerable  amount  of  misinfor¬ 
mation  exists  concerning  admission 
policies  and  requirements  of  dog  guide 
schools.  Lack  of  information  exists 
about  problems  of  daily  care  and  con¬ 
trol  of  dog  guides.” 

4)  “Dog  guide  users  represent  a  selected 
part  of  the  blind  population.  They  dif¬ 
fer  from  others  favorably  on  social 
class  level,  amount  of  education,  em¬ 
ployment  status,  travel  performance, 
and  concern  for  travel.” 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by 
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the  authors  are:  .  .  some  persons  who 

have  the  requisites  for  dog  guide  use 
should  be  given  an  objective  picture  of 
the  nature  of  both  the  cane  and  the  dog 
guide  modes  of  travel.  The  opportunity  to 
weigh  alternatives  and  to  make  decisions  is 
of  prime  importance,  no  matter  what  the 
mode  of  travel  selected.” 

They  also  suggest  that:  “Specialized 
types  of  service  not  within  the  scope  of 
dog  guide  school  programs  are  needed, 
...  for  persons  in  subsidiary  reservoir 
groups;  that  is,  persons  who  have  physical 
and  intellectual  capacity  for  dog  guide  use, 
but  are  limited  either  by  emotional  diffi¬ 
culties,  situational  difficulties,  or  lack  of 
motivation.  .  .  .  What  is  really  being  sug¬ 
gested  is  closer  coordination  between  gen¬ 
eral  agencies  for  blind  persons  and  the 
dog  guide  training  centers  of  high  quality. 
The  objective  of  improved  travel  adjust¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons  is  one  which  both 
groups  share.” 

Although  the  demand  for  guide  dogs 
can  be  influenced  by  community  interpre¬ 
tation  activities  of  dog  guide  schools,  the 
most  important  means  of  doing  so  is  that 
of  “raising  the  general  level  of  concern 
for  travel  adjustment”  among  blind  per¬ 
sons. 


IMPLICATIONS.  The  rehabilitation  center 
movement  in  the  United  States  has  been 
gathering  momentum  year  after  year.  The 
special  attraction  of  this  type  of  rehabi¬ 
litation  facility  is  that  it  makes  possible  a 
coordinated  series  of  diagnostic  and  ther¬ 
apeutic  services  offered  under  a  single  ad¬ 
ministration.  An  important  by-product  of 
the  rehabilitation  center  concept  is  that 
professional  workers  keep  informed  about 
each  others’  services  and  grow  in  their 
understanding  of  the  interrelationship  of 
the  multiplicity  of  disciplines  concerned 
with  a  single  disabled  person.  In  most 
instances,  this  has  resulted  in  a  fuller  use 
of  the  resources  of  the  rehabilitation  team 
on  behalf  of  individual  patients  and  clients. 

The  guide  dog  school  movement  has 
developed  in  a  reverse  direction.  It  has  iso¬ 


lated  a  specialized  service,  both  geograpb 
cally  and  conceptually,  from  the  rest  of 
the  rehabilitation  team.  This  isolation  his 
resulted  in  certain  gains.  Some  guide  dq 
schools  have  been  able  to  focus  upon  thd 
area  of  functioning  to  the  exclusion  of 
“distractions,”  thereby  adding  significandt 
to  the  level  of  skill  and  success  which  thn 
have  been  able  to  demonstrate.  Thus,  thd 
product — the  trained  blind  person— bs 
often  developed  a  high  degree  of  mastej 
of  the  techniques  employed  in  using  guide 
dogs.  But,  this  has  been  accomplished  a 
a  price. 

Mobility  problems  are  rarely  isdated 
problems.  Social,  psychological,  and  voca¬ 
tional  problems  are  often  interwoven  wkh 
the  strands  of  travel.  Although  this  facts 
acknowledged  by  most  training  schools  hi 
the  dog  guide  held,  they  believe  that  co¬ 
operative  efforts  between  the  school  and 
the  client’s  “home”  agency  may  properi; 
divide  the  rehabilitation  function  so  as  to 
provide  adequate  total  service.  The  data 
are  not  available  either  to  support  or  refute 
this  position.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the 
division  of  function  has  resulted  in  a  mu¬ 
tual  lack  of  information  and  understandhg 
between  the  two  types  of  agencies.  It 
would  certainly  be  significant  to  offer  an 
experimental  service  through  a  dog  guide 
training  program  that  is  an  integral  part  of 
a  total  rehabilitation  program.  Through 
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one  or  more  such  pilot  projects,  it  may  be 
possible  to  appraise  the  special  values  and 
limitations  of  conducting  this  service  in 
the  framework  of  a  multidisciplinary  ap¬ 
proach.  ...  ^ 

One  other  implication  for  our  field  lies  | 
in  the  finding  that  only  1  per  cent  of  the  ^  tion 
total  population  of  blind  persons  are  suit¬ 
able  for  dog  guide  training  and  that  cur¬ 
rent  training  resources  are  adequate  to 
meet  this  need.  In  arriving  at  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  researchers  engaged  in  a  process 
of  circularity  that  is  worth  a  brief  exami¬ 
nation.  As  a  result  of  long  experience  over 
the  years,  the  dog  guide  schools  have  <k- 
veloped  guidelines  indicating  the  types  of 
characteristics  which  are  associated  with 
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V,  success  in  using  dog  guides.  These  criteria 
**  *'^1  have  been  adopted  a  priori  by  Finestone 
'  and  his  associates  to  estimate  the  need  for 
do|j '  guides  and  to  suggest  the  character- 
istics  of  the  primary  and  secondary  reser- 
“  ^  )  voirs  of  blind  persons  available  for  such 
^  training. 

***?  /'  If  lengthy  experience  retains  an  experi- 
mental  and  creative  outlook,  it  may  be  as 
I  definitive  as  some  types  of  research.  If,  on 
r  the  other  hand,  experience  tends  to  harden 
^  into  a  self-perpetuating  dogma,  it  may  shut 
***|^off  new  developments  and  concepts.  At 
y,  this  point,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  which 
of  these  two  types  of  experience  dominated 
0®*-:  "the  process  identifying  and  setting  forth 
wifii,  the  criteria  for  success  in  dog  guide  train- 
ct  is 
Is  k  'A 

ffeivs  Briefs 
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ll*  ★  Copies  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.’s  annual  report  in  braille 
■I'®!  and  talking  records  are  available  to  blind 
•  li  I  persons  by  request  to  the  company’s  secre- 
■  an '  tary  at  195  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
ukk ! 

.j. 

^  “ «  ★  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Clifford,  a  dedicated 
'“8l> ;  worker  with  blind  persons  in  Phoenix, 

^  **  t  Arizona,  has  been  named  the  1960  “Woman 
Ij  of  the  Year’’  by  the  city’s  Advertising 
'  Club.  A  mother  of  three,  Mrs.  Clifford  has 
aP"  played  key  roles  in  promoting  legislation 
■j  in  public  welfare,  developing  school  pro- 
J,  grams  for  blind  children,  and  in  the  forma- 
■?  tion  of  the  Phoenix  Center  for  the  Blind. 
Presently,  she  is  president  of  the  board  of 
■“f"  directors  of  the  Phoenix  Family  Service 
I® I, Agency,  a  director  of  the  Arizona  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and  serves 
Ij  in  the  Governor’s  Advisory  Committee  on 

'i  Services  for  the  Blind. 

.ver  j 

★  Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the  Blind,  lo- 
'  “  cated  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  will  con- 
''ifii  ®*duct  its  twelfth  camping  season  this  sum- 
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ing  and  use.  In  the  absence  of  a  clear-cut 
characterization  of  this  experience,  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  plan  one  or  more 
research  projects  making  dog  guide  train¬ 
ing  available  to  persons  in  the  secondary 
reservoir.  It  may  be  found  that,  under 
certain  controlled  conditions,  perhaps  in 
the  framework  of  a  total  rehabilitation 
program,  certain  blind  persons  currently 
considered  partially  or  totally  unsuited  to 
dog  guide  training  and  use  may  be  helped 
to  achieve  a  satisfactory  level  of  mobility 
through  this  technique.  In  view  of  the  re¬ 
sources  currently  available  for  such  re¬ 
search,  this  seems  like  an  especially  pro¬ 
pitious  time  to  launch  such  a  study. 


mer.  The  first  session,  June  21  to  July  12, 
will  be  for  children  from  six  to  seventeen: 
the  second,  July  15  to  August  26,  wel¬ 
comes  adults.  For  information  write: 
Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the  Blind,  Box 
222,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 

★  American  Heritage  Magazine  is  now 
being  produced  on  magnetic  tape  by  the 
Library  for  the  Blind,  a  department  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  Write:  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  17th  and  Spring  Gar¬ 
den  Streets,  Philadelphia  30. 

★  The  Georgia  Federation  for  the  Blind 
has  joined  ten  other  states  in  the  nation 
in  providing  a  credit  union  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  families.  Key  man  in  the 
Georgia  Federation  for  the  Blind  Credit 
Union  is  Walter  R.  McDonald,  and  S.  C. 
Herring  is  the  new  group’s  treasurer.  Credit 
unions  are  non-profit  organizations  formed 
to  facilitate  regular  savings  as  well  as  to 
offer  loan  protection,  and  easy  credit  terms 
to  its  members.  There  is  no  charge  for 
membership.  For  additional  information 
on  credit  unions,  including  literature  in 
braille,  write:  Credit  Union  National  As¬ 
sociation,  Madison  1,  Wisconsin. 
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Appointments 

★  Wilmer  Froistad  was  transferred  from  lege,  Columbia  University  and  has  a  Ma 


his  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Surveys  to 
that  of  field  representative  in  the  Bureau 
of  Field  Service  at  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind.  He  will  represent  the 
Foundation  in  Region  #2,  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States. 

★  Arthur  E.  Eisenberg  was  appointed  in 
January  to  the  position  of  field  represen¬ 
tative,  Bureau  of  Field  Service,  Division 
of  Community  Services  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  He  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Region  #3  which  includes 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Missouri  and  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Eisenberg  has  attended  City  Col- 
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This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  serznee 
to  readers  who  unsh  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
zve  will  print  as  many  as  space  zvill  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  most  cases  the  com- 
'  muntcations  concerning  notices  are  initiated 

through  correspondence  zinth  the  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Serznee,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Other  correspondence  concerning  this  de¬ 
partment  should  be  addressed  to:  .Vezv  Outlook 
,  for  the  Blind,  15  IVest  16th  .Street,  Nezt* 

I  York  11,  N.  V. 


Position  Open:  Social  group  worker  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  develop  programs  of  group  activ¬ 
ities  in  a  voluntary  agency  for  the  blind  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Qualifications;  M.S.W.  with 
specialization  in  social  group  work.  Salary 
open.  Write:  National  Personnel  Referral 
Service. 

Position  Open:  Director,  social  service  de¬ 
partment  in  voluntary  agency  serving  blind 
clients  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Qualifications; 
M.S.W.  with  three  years  of  work  experience 
in  family  or  medical  casework,  and  ability  to 
work  with  volunteers.  Beginning  salary  at¬ 
tractive,  and  based  on  experience.  Write:  Na¬ 
tional  Personnel  Referral  Service. 


ter  of  Arts  degree  from  the  New  Yai 
School  of  Education.  At  present,  he  is  i 
Doctoral  candidate  in  the  field  of  voa 
tional  rehabilitation  at  the  New  York  Uii 
versity  School  of  Education. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  at  the  Foua- 
dation  Mr.  Eisenberg  served  as  associak 
director  of  the  Cooperative  Psychologicil 
and  Educational  Services  in  Teaneck,  New 
Jersey;  associate  in  rehabilitation  in  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association;  reha-  ^ 
bilitation  executive  at  the  Montefiore 
Hospital;  the  New  York  State  Divisioo 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  The  Burke 
Foundation  and  Columbia  and  New  Yoik 
Universities. 


Position  Open:  Director,  social  service  de 
partment  with  voluntary  agency  serving  blial 
clients  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.  Must 
have  M.S.W.  Candidates  with  potential  ft* 
high  level  of  professional  service  arc  sou^ 
Good  beginning  salary.  Write:  National  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Teachers  for  faculty  appodt- 
ments  at  the  South  Dakota  School  for  Ik 
Blind,  Aberdeen.  Teacher,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  Both  braille  and  large  print  readoi 
Teacher,  third  and  fourth  grades;  nine  brailk 
readers  and  one  large  print  reader.  Teacher, 
home  making  and  other  subjects  (must  be 
sighted).  Salaries  based  on  professional  back¬ 
grounds.  Off-campus  residency.  Teacher  re¬ 
tirement  system,  ^hool  adjacent  to  Norlhen, 
State  Teacher’s  College  offering  Master’s  it- 
gree  in  education.  Write:  National  PenoMd 
Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Children’s  services  conaol- 
tant.  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Ohio 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Columb« 
M.S.W.  and  at  least  three  years  professioad 
experience,  preferably  casework  with  childiea 
Salary  $66(K)-7920.  Write:  National  Persoa- 
nel  Referral  Service. 

Position  Open:  Director  of  hand  brailk  • 
transcribing  department.  Must  have  typkl 
ability,  good  knowledge  of  braille,  ability  d 
work  with  volunteers,  administrative  aboihfj 
Salary  open.  Write:  Francis  B.  lerardi,  M* 
aging  Director,  National  Braille  Press,  lac. 
88  St.  Stephens  St.,  Boston  15.  Mass. 
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